rs, t 
‘is and 





New York School Journal. 


“EDUCATION {S THE ONE LIVING FOUNTAIN WHICH MUST WATER EVERY Ret OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM.”—EDW. EVERETT. 








VOLUME XVI., NUMBER 26. 
Whole Number 453. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 26, 


“4.880. 


$2.00 a year. 
SINGLE COPIES 7 CENTS 








“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE— 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 
"00 TO 

NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 
or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of (Chambers &t., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 


PEOPLES LINE for ALBANY, 


First-Class Fare $1.50; ; 
Excursion to Albany 
and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 


Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 


Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays included) at 6 P. M., 


up snd started sure Coquette with Day Express Trains, made 
UP a from Albany: ‘hus giving first choice ot 








Trains 
passengers at the rn x ye in Albany. 


pentane ooms and Tickets sold in 
yy af the he prinelpal Hotels and Ticket Offices ; 
tx. Lr- River. foot ot Canai street, 
oe | t+ Fh also.at New York Transfer Co.'s 
944 Broadway. 736 Sixth avenue, 4 Court tt., 
Brook a. . City and Hoboken. 
t received until 6 p. m. 


ww W. EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


RED STAR LINE. 


United States & Royal Belgian Mail Steamers 


BETWEEN NEW YORE and ANTWERP, 
VEaSeayT. 
The Splendid First Class Full-Powered Steamers 
Belgenland, June 12,8 a.m, | Rhyniand, June 19,9 a.x 
Saloons, Staterooms, Smoking and Bath Rooms Amid 


ships. Second Cabin Accommodations Unequalled. 
Staterooms all on Main Deck. 


No Horses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs Carried. 


First-Cabin, $75 and $90. 
Second Cabin, $50 and $55. 
Steerage to Antwerp, $26. Return, $17.50. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
19 Broadway, New York. 


STATE LINE 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BELFAST AND 
LONDONDERRY, 
From Pier Foot of Canal St., N. R. 
Every Thursday. 


Passengers at through rates to all leading cities of 
Europe. Steerage, 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 58 Broadway. — 
THE 











UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ou: 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sorss, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Te:chers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo s. Teachers’ 
application forms tarnished on request. Parties in need 
& Teachers will please state the qualifications required. 


Appress A. LOVELL & CO 
@ Bond Street, New York. 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught by competent 
fnstructors. Full course two years (three hours daily ;) 
shorter course of ONE YEAR for those who are Umtted 
astotime. For circulars apply to 
BR. R. Raymonp, Prin., 1 Somerset, St., Boston, Mass. 





D. A ppLeton 


& Cos 


EpucaTIonaL 


— 


PusticaTIons 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


—10:—— - 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of 8t. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubii- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- PUBLIC 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunci of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
tained a popularity unprecedented in the history of school books, 


BEST BOOKS 7 


SCHOOLS. 


THREE HUNDRED diferent 





The New American History, 


eomme 9) “ane 


By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D.. recently pub- 
lished, has met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artistic illust: ations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 


lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


-o— - 





The only Series of Copy-Books with Movabie Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction In the sub- 
Boards of Education ovzr| /¢ct of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 


and Maps, Appleton’s Arith.} Pupils have 





Krusi’s Drawing. 


—— ‘0: — 


This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
‘| lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. 
system of Drawing that is developed upon a philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 


Send for coa plete descriptive list. 


It is the only 


TIzre 


Child's Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises 1 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for you 


been greatly needed in our schools, and every 


metics, Youman’s Chemistry | Should have them. 





and Botany, Lockyer’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youman's Physiology, besides 
a courplete list of texts in the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 
of our publications. Imme- 
diate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, and 


Twenty-five 


most admira 





BALLARD'S WORDS : * 


BALLARD'S WORD-WAITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 





All these little works are not only unique in plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. 
will be added from time to time, so that iresh material may always 


be economically obtained. 


AND HOW TO PUT THEM will be made tor introduction. 
TOGETHER. 


— ~ poet Sap containing a variety of inter- 


And How to Speak | ®chool officers without charge 
Them. In Parts. 


The Primer Series. 


—_——_0:—-—— 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 


volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 


to convey intormation in such a way as to make ittntelligibdie and In- 
teresting to young pupils. 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 


Asa means for leading them to an accur- 


bie. 





the most satisfactory terms 


Educational Notes, 


“Words.” | esting information, will be 


sent regularly to teachers or 


on application. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 


New series 


ing classical 








“ Latin Grammar,” 


HARKNESS'S 


SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


—_——:0' = 


“New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latin 


Book,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “New Companion-Book 
D. APPLETON & C0. of Latin Authors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” ete. 
This series bas received the unqualified commendation of many o 


the most eminent classical professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our lead- 


institutions ofevery grade, both of school and college. 





GHUAGH ANTHEM, 


A New Collection of Anthems, Chants, Etc., 
for opening and closing public worship, 
also adapted to the wants of 


Conventions and Societies. 


—BpY— 
Cc. C. Case and C. C. Williams, 


Full of bright Solos, Duets, Anthems, he etc., for 
charch service and all other sacred ocx 


Easy Anth tor Amat Cneire.. 
Many more difficult ter skilltal singers. 
Not only the best works of rhe editors, y aleo choice 
Tribu . the b tet An- 


from * writers, 
thems of the late P. Bi es. wae pease “ Church 
Anthems” are Rh he same. §:.50 
Bocctas dozen by express; single copies 7% cents by mail. 

*Charch’s Musical 





ween a etamnp for specimen copy of * 


JOHN CHURCH & COo., 


66 W. Fourth St.. Cincinnati, 
And %5 Broadway, New York. 


TEACHERS pu 








(TILE} 
WELCOME CHORUS. 


A New Song Book for 


High Schools, Academies 


and Seminaries. 
BT cw. Ss. TILDENW. 


PRICE, $1.00, or $9.00 PER DOZ. 


A grand ong book, of 255 pages, well filled with the 
best l’art-Songs, a large collection of Sacred Music for 
practice, and opening and closing exercises, also the 
elements, pa new plan. Specimen copies mailed, ps - 
free, for $1.09. 





Take with you to the Sea-shore or the 
Mountains, one of Ditson & Co.'s splendid 
volumes of Bound Music. More than thirty 
are published. Some of them are: 

weber = feet Eo ong. @ sone SS 
79 Song:. 
H as. © Waltzes, &e.. -$ 
ieee dee 1. 10 Pieces 22200200022 
f Also take tor the summer THE MUSICAL RECORD, 
which will bring new music every week. §2. per year. 





horcree 


Se2sse8 








Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. | 


Cc. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. | 


pa.| 377 Sent! Ry and expenses suaranteed to Agente 





THE UNDERSICNED, 


—LaTse— 


PROT AL of DGHOOL Mo, 


BAYTOWNWS, W. J. 


And tor many years a Member of the 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


ot that City,.) 


believes he can be of great service to teachers seeking 
positions. Send postal card with full adareas, to 


W. D. MYERS, 51 Dey Street, N. Y. 


$9 THE MILD POWER @7 


eCURESS 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomi and Efficient Medicines known, 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 

single ific the well tried prescription 
ofan —— 


sate bbe evr 


“Cure of 
) also Illustrated 


A a a 





Disease (11 
free on r 
pathic M 
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A GREAT OFFER! 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


f two valuable steel 


Jerusalem,’’ 
are re uctio cost: 
with original proofs. bi 4 are Aer on_ heavy 
a under date of Apri IT, referring 
-‘ Five-Dollar engra 


: “'Weh neneett believe that few 
to adorn the walls of Christian hom 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


lar price of these @ 
ese beaut 
this publication t 


regular price—viz., 50 cents, postpaid, carefully pac’ in a tube 


the ATLANTIC PICTURE CO., 28 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


mgravings has 
‘ul wy at command—the result of a bankrupt sale—we propose aa — he readers of 
a y to secure this pais of Oberming Fesrorvings of at one-fourth the 





THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 
gutitieg “The © Shepherd of 


th exhibit Mlustrations o' 
ms from the ‘original stee wave eetas many Gavcend o and wl canbare tevorably 
ie 0! aolars, an com avo! 
i many tho ety pare uve 


Yor 
hese engra concludes a favorable notice b: 
vings will rank with these in real merit and fitness 


lish plat. paper, size 


been Tw» Dollars per pair. a large lot of 


dress all 





KELLOGG’S 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


28 E. 14 STREET, NEW YORK. 


® This agency is ready tosupply first-class teachers. We know there are those who want good teachers, t 
best teachers—and only such ; we invite such to correspond with us. It will pay them to do so. Principals and 
Propnetors of Schools will please state distinctly what is required. 


The} Studies to be Taught. 
Whether Male or Female. 
When Wanted and for How Long. 
The Position-—Whether Principal or Assistant. 
To this add all other information as will be necessary togive a clear idea of the kind of teacher needed, and 
the kind of position to be filled. Enclose postage for reply. 


=e. lL. HELLOSS &d& Co. 


The Kind of School. 
The Number of Pupits. 
The Salary to be Paid. 


WN. B.—No charge to schools seeking teachers. 





Evepnants.—-Colonel Pollock, in “Sport 
in British Burmah,” gives the following 
particulars about the elephant which will 
be new to most readers. ‘Elephant when 
asleep snore a good deal, and I have often 
seen them uée a foot for a pillow on which 
to rest their head. They are very human- 
like in many of their ways. They get a 
piece of wood and use it as a toothpick. 
They will plug a wound with clay. They 
scratch themselves with the tip of their 
trunk, and if they cannot reach the part, 
they take up a small branch and use that. 
As a rule, they are frightened at fire; but 
an elephant of the battery at Assam used to 
help to put out fires, and she would do what 
I never saw any other animal of her kind do, 
and that was aiter a fallen buffalo’s throat 
had been cut through all but the vertebre, 
when told to do 80, she would put her foot 
on the neck, twist her trunk round the horn, 
and hand it up. Some few of them will 
hand up birds after being shot, but they 
don’t usually like touching dead bodies.” 


An Old Doctor's Advice. 

It was this: ‘Trust in God and keep your 
bowels open.” For this purpose many an 
old doctor has advised the habitually costive 
to take Kidney-Wort—for no other remedy 
so effectually overcomes this condition, and 
that without the distress and griping which 
other medicines cause. It is a radical cure for 
piles. Don't fail to use it. 





Schools for Teachers 


ARE OBTAINED BY THE 


’ Western Bureau of Education, 
EstasuisHeEp 1n 1874. 


The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are 
the fullowing : 


Hox, Newton Bateman, ILLINOIS. 
Prest. J. L. Proxarp, Iowa. 

Hon. A. D. Wutre, New York. 

Pror. D. 8. JornpaN, INDIANA 

Pror. G. E. Pataicx, Kansas. 

Pror. H. T. Eppy, Unto, 


NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


Send a Postal Card tor Circulars.3 
ADDRESS, 


W. L. KLEIN & CO.,, 


N. W. Cor., Randolph & Lasalie Streets, 
Chicago, IIl. 


M. T. WYNNE, 


(Late with OC, T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &c. 
Materials for ;Wax Flowers. 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. 4th AV. and RB’ WAY. 


A cz LAW SCHOOL.—Regular co 
{Stadia sourse (tor degree of D.0:1.) ITZ 








JOHNSON'S 


34 E. 14th St, Union Sq., N. Y. 


Great Clearing Sale 


° 
Special and 





In consequence of removal to our new 
store, No. 8 East 14th st. 


at half their regular prices. French Chip 
Hats and Bonnets at F 0 cts. and‘ upward ; 
worth from $1.50 to $2 each. 

Fine Leghorn hats at 35c, 45c and up. 
Fine French Flowers at ibe, 25c, 50c and 
upward worth at least five times as much. 
A large lot of ribbons at 7c a yard, worth 
from 10c. to 20c. 

Another large lot at 12c a yard, worth 


from 20c to 35c. 
i regal |— 


Large lots of Dress Trimmin, 
and Passementeries at half their 
prices. 

Special bargains in Laces and Made-U; 
Goods. , 


regular prices. 


Extraordinary Bargains 


in all our departments. 

An early call will prove to the interest of 
our oubtniaie, as these goods once sold 
cannot be replaced, except at regular prices. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON, 


(LATE JOHNSON BROTHERS & CO., 
34 E. 14th St.. Union Sq., N. Y. 


School Teachers 


—AND— 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Do you want to buy any 
Books, Stationery, Maps, Globes, 
Daily Registers, Black- 
Boards, Charts, 
Crayons, 
Erasers, 
Reference} Books, 

School Record Books,\ 
District Record Books, District 
Treasurer’s Books, School Mottoes, 

Liquid Slating, Cards,‘ 
Minerals, Apparatus, 


or cngening else for your own use or for the use of the 
school ? 





Are ‘you going to have any 


Printing, Binding or Electrotyping, 
Done tor your Schools ¢ 
DOES YOUR LARCE DICTIONARY 
Weed Fe-Binding 


If so entrust your business to the 


Educational Purchasing Agency, 


of Chicago, 


who will give the Low: wyteen, and the Best 
Work, onthe Shortest Notice. 

No charge tor faforetion on any of the above sub- 
fects. Enclose a “ae for reply. ttersare answered 
he day they are received. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO.,, 
63 and 65 Washington Street, Chicago. 





—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(40 Numbers) 


TEACHERS EDITION, 


(Montbly.) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
The best journals published for the Earnest 
1 Board 


Progres- 
sive teacher as mem of Schoo . All live ro Gasp 
= of education are fearlessly discussed In 
columns. 


Specimen Copies, 10 Cents. 





s-~ O18 WAYLAND, New Havent 


in which ny A oaiieet & is fay a and aypectnes 


NINTH YEAR. 


eee? 


—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


wane PER ANNUM. 


wr eee 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


Extraordinary ren weekly Journal of Education should 
B i peeuered jo of Cducation oabiohed in ye -F-< 
argains. seen to be so valuable frat it was supplied to 


the teachers of of the New York City schools py 4 several 


Sor by tS pote. Bs ust the 
superiniendents b 
Bespin and eaaing 


aaa a paid for by the city 
Wrehere, whe must Rave 
WEEE. 


vndalbny sree Sm i Ht prepenta sha modern methods of tenehing, the fore, 
most views ractical ideas, the m 
French Trimmed Bonnets earnest thoughts on the unportent sub: tof @ of education. 
It forms each year a volume oi six hundred to eight 
and Round Hats hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


discussed. 
tial force in 
ing civilization. An je of the ar- 

tiples pubtished during the year, will com on 


of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 


doing. 


—o— 

PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 

av’ Naga exceeds it.”—Hz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 
a, +S heartil . Fpopnment it to all teachers.”—Supt. 
“Tt deserves the nea and support of the profession.” 

ty Norma! College. 

* Able fresh, lively and practical.”— —Prof. Edward 
“Tt meets m idea of an educational p: 


Wm. , Principal Whitewater, 
School 


" Woroai 
ust have the JournnaL.”"—Prof. Baldwin, Prin. 


' “ -Im 
The latest and most desirable in Kirksville (Mo.) Normal rceligt rt etitiese 
7 1e JOURNAL is an excelien “4 nN achers."— 
parasols and sun umbrellas at half their| , T Washington iH Ay gy 


Senovl. 

‘I wish every teacher would read the JourNAL,”— 
Cam Crouse, of Fulton Co., Y., and most of the 
scanty su erintendents of the State 

‘It is full e practical articles for the teachers.”— 
Supt: Hofford, Carbon Co., , and many of the county 
Supertateodents of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 

The most op lal papers in the country have ever 
commended the JOURNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on education 
= & is one oF the best educational journals.”—Apple- 
“= The qoomniipn ts is ra apidly, inqrencing, BO +a due to 

er. — 
Popiete with matters of interest.” ae k Sun. 
ye ll of interestiag matter.”—J. FY. Tribune. 
* Of interest to teachers.’ "—NW. ¥. 
“Is well edited.” 
“ Its editorials are ofa practical character and well 
fournal. 


tten, 
and Stream. 





oes £o 





“A valuable auxillary.’’—Foreat 
e representative exponent "— 
m. Sciass representative of our educational inter. 
es 

“ Carefuliy prepared.’’— Witness. 

“ The best publication b the world.”"—W. Y. State Hd. 

“An able advocate of school reform.”—Commercial 


“ Commends itself more highly than ever to its many 
friends.”—Nebraska Teacher. 
Aw gss E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 

2% E. 14th Street. N. Y. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleg 


A, SCHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY ST., 


NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


BADGES 


—AND— 


MEDALS, 


of every Description. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high Hterary character make it just 
the paper io. the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


Sunday school teacher will find = its columns the 
International Sunday School 


: 3 
ta | 




















The 
best of help in teacning the In 
at is evangelical bat not sectarian in ghavecter, and is 
published in the interest of any individua 
gic ms tor it and induce others to do the same. 
an Lf price, postage included is only 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 





S. R. WINCHELL & CO. Chicago.., 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 











New York School Journal. 








THE 


New York Scuoot Journat, 


Pubhsha EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLocGc & Co 


RE + i ciiduntitnconesengos 
5 to 9 copies to one address..... 
10 to 19 copies to one address 
0 copies to one or more address 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
scriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper 
will however ,be stopped at any time thereafter if the subscriber 20 demres 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers for a 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription wniess 
@ renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to besent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
quéres that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as frst formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 

iptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 

areful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses should include both 
county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher 
will please give the name oi the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing ‘to introduce Taz Journal to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 









Contents of this week’s number, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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Golden Thoughts 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
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How Jerry was Conquered 

Who was Memnon? 

Improve the Vacation 
FOR THE HOME. 
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New York, June 26, 1880. 








Tuose who get sample copies will please read “A Few 
Words.” 





Tue State Teachers’ Association meets at Canandaigua 
July 20. 


> 
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Removal. 








The office of the N. Y. Scnoot Jovurnat, The Tracuers 
Instrrute and the Scnotar’s Companion, has been remov- 
edto No. 28 E. 14th street. All communications should 
be addressed to us there. And there we shall be happy to 
welcome our friends and the friends of education. 

E. L.Ketroce & Co. 


An Educational Agency, 


The junior member, (Mr. W. F. Kellogg) of our firm 
has opened an “Educational Agency,” at No, 28 East 14th 
street. The intention is to put first class teachers into 
communication with schools, and to assist schools to 
obtain first class teachers. We believe it will be the be- 
ginning of an important and uveful work. 

E. L. Ketroae & Co. 











Ws invite attention to the change of address, We are | never break the chain; they cannot gc forwaid, for hope 


now at 28 East 14st., and here we invite our friends. We 
have School Supplies and invite Correspondence con- 


| tried the experiment suggested by Prof. Benson. 
| have examined his diagram and do not see how to re-| of the Roman emperor, “ I have lost day !" 
| concile it with one drawn by Prof. Benson. His letter is feels it, his pupils will feel it much more. 


Tue Prostem.—Prof. Huffaker is the only one who has | room to-day, the same being he was yesterday, he will 


as follows: Ihave made the experiment you spoke of. 


about ,', of an inch as it should be. If you doubt the cor- | 
rectness of my measurements try them and satisfy yourselft 
—E. C. Horraxer. 





We return our thanks for the kind invitations that are 
poured upon us by our friends to attend the closing exer- 
cises of the year. We assure all of our hearty sympathy 
in their arduous work; and ifit lay in our power we 
would be present on these most interesting occasions. But 
as our labor knows no vacation, we trust we shall be 
considered present in the spirit by every one. If one 1s 
seen deeply interested in the songs, the speeches, the re- 
citations, the dialogues ; admiring the decorated room ; or | 
shaking you cordially by the hand and congratulating) 
you on your happy issue ont of the trying occasion, con-| 


sider that one to be ourselves. 








Do This. 





Settle | 





Do this if you leave many other things undone. 
up your subscription bills, Look at the wrapper. You see | 
by that when it expires, and let us have the money in| 

advance. It it says Junx, '80, then you know $2.00 will 
| pay to June, '81. We mean to speak plainly to those who | 
| need it. Some persons will let a paper-bill go unpaid who 
| will pay for everything else. We ask each one to con- | 
sider himself as the publisher of a paper, and to do as he, 
It isa 


| fancies he would like to have his subscribers do, 
| difficult task to publish an educational paper ; each one | 


should take this into the account. While there are per- 


'sons who won't help support an educational, the number 


| who will is steadily increasing. 


Conditions of Progress. 








| There are pleaty who deny there is any progress in | 
education. These are generally very old men or very 
| young men. We say men, because women teachers, with 
but few exceptions, take no position atall on the subject. | 
There are old fogies and young fogies. To them, alike, 
the past is the best. 

Our torm of education is yet too much a matter of| 
fashion. The clothes we wear seem to be devised for the | 
comfort of the wearer. But why do not the Tarks, the! 
Chinese, wear our style? A little consideration will show 
that high hats, cutaway coats, etc., are only a style of dress. 
Has it ever dawned on the mind of the teachers that the | 
present style ot teaching is, after all, but a style? Does 
a single reader every soberly ask himself, “ Why do I use 
this method of teaching reading?” Ifhe does there is 
some hope of him, for sel/-inguiry is the first condition of 
progress. 
|< Our tendency is to accept the present as it comes to us 
loaded down with superstitions and inaccuracies. We of 
this generation take up the burden just where another laid 
itdown. We breathe the atmosphere of those who could 
only see dimly and darkly. We sometimes refuse to be- 
lieve anything but what our parentsand teachers believed. 
In such a frame of mind no progress is possible. To look 
for solid reasons is the second condition of progress. 

There are many who long ago laid aside their hope and 
enthusiasm. They walk like the horse in the tresdmill ; 
life is simply a “grind” to them. To eat and to sleep 
make up the substance of existence. They have no hori- 
zon ; they are like those who descend into wells. One day 
is just like another. They feel these things at times, but 








is the third conditicn of progress. 
The teacher who becomes a copyist, from that moment 





cerning your needs in that direction. Our Educational ; ceases to be ateacher. If he lacks the elements that pro- 
Agency is to be unexcelled—complete in all particulars. . mote progress, he cannot teach. If he enters the school- about as lucidly. 


I have been very exact in my measurements, and as 4 re- | motion. 
sult, I find the difference between A B and A C to be/| keeps us alive. 


j the pictures such celebrity. 


We | if a man ef conscience, cry out at its close, in the words 


And if he 
Teaching means progress. Education is the result of 
Stagnation is death. The circulation of the blood 
A dead teacher is surrounded by dead 
scholars—and they are not alive, even though they stand 
in classes or hold books in their hands. 





The Quincy System. 





It is quite amusing to hear the comments made on the 
“ Quincy System.” There are grave superintendents who 
merely shrug their shoulders; there are those again who 
say ‘“‘Why we have done all that here; it is not new;” 
there are those who say “ It is probably a good thing, but 
it vould not be employed in my school;” and finally there 
are those who see that it is the name for the method em- 
ployei bv the natural teacher, and desire to learn all that is 
possible about it. 

Turner, the celebrated artist, made a great stir by his 
mode of painting. All cried that it was not in accordance 
with the rules of the art ; but the people were pleased with 
the pictures; they declared them true to nature. Some 
fellow-artist asked him what he mixed his paints with, 
thinking it was some little knack of that kind that gave 
The answer was “ With 
brains, sir.” 

Those who are eager to know the secret of the “ Quincy 
system” will find it is in brains. There is no little patent 
trick to be learned. 

With all the above classes, except the humble learners, 
we have nota particle of sympathy. Those who “know 
it all,” and think there is nothing more to be learned, will 
find they have made a great mistake. The experiment at 
Quincy has shown that the natural method may be applied 
to the schools of a city and be made successful. It has 


| been tried on single schoo!s over and over ; but it has been 


supposed that there must be a certain conventionalized 
style employed in our city schools—something that had a 


| general resemblance to teaching, only it did not produce 
| the effects of teaching ; now it is demonstrated that the 


natural method can be employed even in large public 
schools. 

The “Quincy System” will be debated a good deal dur- 
ing this season. Several conventions have proposed it asa 
subject; it will be explained at the Institutes. But how 
Supt. Parker would be amazed could he hear his “system” 
explained! For it is about asensy to ¢xplain it as to ex- 
plain elocution by means of the printed page. And then, 
so few have even a glimmering of what has been under- 
taken and done in Quincy! However the lectures, the 
discussions will arrest attention, and the movement will 
goon. No earthly power can stop the cemand for a bet- 
ter form of education than we have at present. Supt. 
Parker disclaims the term “ systex:"’—but it is in vain ; he 
is charged with having a “system,” and for a long time 
his “system” will be explained. Thus it was with the 
“object system. Some of the most ridiculous things were 
taught by those who “knew the object system a young 
lady went from institute ‘to institute, unfolding its 
mysteries, about twenty years ago. This was the way she 
explained it. Having got three or four little children be- 
fore the wondering institute, she produced an apple. 

“ What is this ?” 

“ An apple.” 

“Yes, it is anapple. What is it for?” 

(After a pause.) “To eat.” 

“ Yes; it is to eat. What is there on the outside ?” 

(After along pause.) “ The skin.” 

7 “Yes, the skin. What is there on the inside ?” 

“The seeds.” 

“Yes. As you have answered so well, I will divide the 
apple among you if you will tell me how many parts it 
need be divided into.” 

“ Four.” 

“ Correct.” 
for each.” 

Doubtless some one will explain the “ Quincy System” 


Cutting it into quarters. “Here is a piece 
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Days in My School, 





By an Earnest Teacuer, 

The smoke of the great Republican battle at Chicago 
is lifted and we find a teacher has been nominated for the 
Presidency. Iam glad to see that you have given the 
history of this great man. I detailed some incidents of 
his life to my pupils and found you had the whole matter 
arranged for me, I take pains to tell the pupils all I can 
of the outside world, and especially ef our country. I 
began with our owr town. I asked the pupils to find the 
names of those who were manufacturers, Merchants, 
Lawyers, Ministers, Doctors, etc.—three of each. Then 
we took up the county and then the State and then 
the United States. Then we took up arcicles we exported 
from our town—they were chairs, eggs, wheat, corn, etc., 
and we ascertained the amount of each. It become quite 
interesting. 

This led to history of the town and a great deal of in- 
formation was elicited which was afterwards published in 
the local paper, covering a whole page. Next the expen- 
ditures of the town come up, the names and duties of the 
officers, the amount of taxes. This was debated a few 
moments every day and it elicited the deepest interest. 
Then came up the geology and mineralogy ot the town 
the kind of sail, etc. Ican only say I was very much 
instructed myself and wondered I had never taken hold 
of this matter before, The result was a vast amount of 
knowledge of local matters. If my fellow readers have 
never trodden in this field I would urge them to do it for 
it is very profitable. 





The Primary Class. 





The basis of all primary teaching is the principle that 
the concrete idea should precede the abstract. A concrete 
idea is an idea associated with some object presented to 
the senses; by thus appealing to the perception, we bring 
into exercise all the other powers of the mind. In the 
Word-Method of teaching reading, an object must be pre- 
sented to the class and the children allowed and encour- 
aged to talk freely about it, They should first be drilled to 
have thoughts about an object that may be presented to 
them, and second, to express those thoughts. If the pic- 
ture is a cat, ask how many ever saw acat? Can it run, 
etc.? May be it is a dead cat. Some doubtless will say 
“yes,” others will readily reply, “ It is only the picture of 
a cat,” ihe answer we want. The word “ cat” is then 
printed on the board and they are taught that it is neither 
a real cat nor the picture of a cat, but the word cat. Have 
the children point individually to it, saying, “‘ That is the 
word cat.” Let the word be printed in several places, 
and ask the pupils if they see the word “ cat” in any other 
place, and let the class be interested, and there will be no 
trouble in keeping the attention. For the word “ run,” let 
John go round the room and tell another boy to catch him, 
ask the class what the boys are doing, what they would 
do if they were on the way to school and were late. Print 
the word “ren” on the board, and proceed as before. 

Let the words learned each day remain on the board, and 
be put on the slates while in their seats; it is not ex- 
pected that young children should study—that must be 
learned. Wheneight or ten words have been learned, we 
have the foundation for several sentences. Work slowly 
and have the First Reader read nearly through on the 
board before it is given, bywdoing this we find it no diffi- 
culty for them to keep their place. It is well to require 
the words written to be spelled arouna the class, After 
one child spells, let the class spell the same word. The 
teacier and scholar spell alternate words—oue letter of 
each word around the class. Teacher says one letter, class 
says the next. Spell from slate or blackboard each word 
as many times as there are letters in the word. If a word 
is mis:pelled by a pupil, put it on the board and drill the 
whole class in every possible way (seeing that this pupil 
is paying close attention), and not let him know that all 
this work is for his benefit : after sufficient amount of drill 
is put intoit, let him point to it on the board, ten, t went 
or asmany times as the teacher may see fit, until he is able 
to spell it. 

The teacher can best secure the individual attention of 
the chi'dren by directing all eyes to one place on the black- 
board, therefore the reading lesscn shovld be put on the 
board by the teacher before the recitation. If there isno 
picture to illustrate the lesson, make one as best you can 


; lesson in language at the same time. 


that will answer to it, or even if there is a picture, make 
one; it will never be the exact copy of the one in the 
book. Have the lesson readin various ways from the 
board, after which books opened—and do not be too anx- 
ious about reading and spelling at first, but show the chil- 
dren how to handle their books. In reading—first what 
the lesson is about—what they see in the picture,—get 
them interested in the picture, or in a story that bears some 
relation to the lesson they are to read; after they have 
to!d all they can about the picture and lesson, let them 
read around the class. Then commencing at the other end, 
let them read the same backward, thus preventing them 
from committing it. Teacher reading to one pause, class 
to the next. Certain one reading the lesson, class naming 
the pauses. Children in turn pronouncing a word; thus 
each one has a feeling of responsibility. The teacher re- 
peats on word, class the next, or it is often well to have 
the same word repeated. Ifa child rcads a paragraph 
faster than is necessary, let him read it backward, and see 
if he can do as well. Have opposite members of the class 
read a paragraph alternately, a word each. If some are 
inattentive, let the class read a paragraph or two in a 
whisper, thus attracting their attention to the lesson. Skip 
around the class, thus keeping their eyes close on the 
book, in order to keep their place, not knowing but they 
will te called onnext. Divide the class in sections, and 
have them alternate. The object is to teach concentration 
of thought, and to avoid stammering and hesitancy. Each 
day’ review the lesson of the preceding day. 

Pupils in the lower grades require less time but greater 
frequency in class exercises, than those more advanced; a 
great deal of repetition is necessary, and at first the work 
proceeds but slowly. “Slow and sure” should be the 
primary teacher's motto.—Zducational Weekly. 





ARITHMETIC. 

Some o- the most important principles of this metho dof 
instruction are given by Grube in the following : 

“], (Language.) We cannot impress too inuch upon the 
teacher’s mizd that each lesson in arithmetic must be a 
This requirement is 
indigpensable with our method. As the pupil in the pri- 
mary grade should be generally held to answer in com- 
plete sentences, loud, distinctly, and with clear articulation, 
so, especially in arithmetic, the teacher has to insist on 
fluency, smoothness, and neatuess of expression, and should 
lay special stress, upon the process of solution of each ex- 
ample. As long as the language for the number is not per- 
fect, the idea of the number is defective as well. An ex- 
ample is not finished when the result has been tound, but 
when it has been solved in a proper way. Language is the 
only test by which the teacher can ascertain whether the 
pupils have perfectly mastered any step or not. 

2. (Questions.) Teachers should avoid asking too many 
questions. Such questions, moreover, as, by containing 
hal? the answer, prompt the scholar, should be omitted. 
The scholar must speak himself as much as possible. 

3. (Class and Individual Recitation.) In order to ani- 
mate the lesson, answers should be given alternately by 
the scholars individually, and by the class in concert. The 
typical numerical diagrams (which, in the following, will 
continually re-appear) are especially fit to be recited in 
concert. 

4, (Illustrations.) Every process and each example 
should be illustrated by means of objects. Fingers, lines, 
or any other objects will answer the purpose, but objects 
of some kind must always be presented to the class. 

5. (Comparing and Measuring.) The operation of each 
new stage consists in comparing or measuring each new 
number with the preceding ones. Since this measuring 
can take place either in relation to difference (arithmetical 
ratio), or in relation to quotient (geometrical ratio), it will 
be found to comprise the first four rules. A comparison 
of two numbers can only take place by means of one of the 
four processes, This comparison of the two numbers, il- 
lustrated by objects, should be followed by exercises in the 
rapid solving of problems and a view of the numerical re- 
lations of the numbers just treated, in more difficult com- 
binations. The latter offer a good test as to whether the 
results of the examination of the arithmetical relations of 
the number treated have been converted into ideas by a 
process of mental assimilation. In connection with this, 
a sufficient number of examples in applied numbers are 
given to show that applied numbers hold the same relation 
to each other that pure numbers do. 





variable diagram for each number will re-appear in al. 
stages of this course of instruction, the pupils will soon 
become able to prepare the work for each commg number 
by writing its diagram on their slates.” 
It will appear from this that Mr. Grube subjects each 
number to the following processes: 
I. Exercises on the pure number, always using objects 
for illustration. 
a, Measuring (comparing) the number with each of the 
preceding ones, commencing with I, in regard to addition, 
multiplication, subtraction, and division, each number being 
compared by all these processee before the next number 
is taken up for comparison. For instance, 6 is first com- 
pared with I by means of addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction and division, (1+1+ete.=6; 6x1=6; 6—1—l 
etc.=1; 6-+1=6) then with 2, then with 3, and so forth. 
b. Practice in solving the foregoing examples rapidly. 
ce. Finding and solving combinations of the foregoing 
examples. 
IL. Exercises on examples with applied numbers. 
In the following, Mr. Grube gives the outline, the 
skeleton as it were, of his method, trusting that the 
teacher will supply the rest. The sign of division, as will 
be explained below, shculd be read at the beginning: 
“From .. . I can take away ...—times.” By this 
way of reading, the connection between subatraction and 
division becomes evident. 

THE NUMBER FOUR. 


I. The pure number. 
a, Measuring. 


(1) By 1. ‘ 

| 1 1+14+1+1=4 ([+1=2, 2+1=3). 

{ 1 4x1=4. 

| 1 4—1-—1—1=1. 

1 1 4+)}=4. 

(2), Measuring by 2. 

zB 2 2+2=4. 
2X2=4. 

ia 2 4—2=2. F] 
4+2=2. 


(3). Measuring by 3, 
3+1=4, 14+3=4 


| | | 3 Jix34+1=4. 
4—3=1, 4—1=3 , 
| 1 \(4+8=1 (1 remainder.) 


(In 4, 3 is contained once and 1 over; or from 4 I can 
take away 3 once, and 1 remains.) 

Name animals with 4 legs and with 2 legs. 

Wagons and vehicles with 1 wheel, 2, and 4 wheels. 
Compare them. 

4 is 1 more than 3, 2 more than 2, 3 more than 1. 
3 is 1 less than 4, 1 more than 2, 2 more than 1. 
2 is 2 less.than 4, 1 less than 3, 1 more than 1. 

1 is 3-Jess than 4, 2 less than 3, 1 less than 2. 

4 is 4 times 1, twice 2. 

1 is the fuurth part of 4, 2 one-half of 4, 

Of what equal and unequal numbers can we foim the 

number 4? 
b. Problems for rapid solution. 
2x 2—3+2 x 1—1—2+2? 
4—1—1+41+1—3, how many less than 4? &c. 
c. Combinations. 

What number must I double to ge! 4? 

Four is twice what number ? 

Of what number is 2 one-half? 

Of what number is 1 the fourth part ? 

What number can be taken twice from 4? 

What number is 3 more than 1? 

How much have I to add to the half of 4 to get 4? 

Half ot 4 is how many times one Jess than 3? &c. 

II. Applied numbers, 

Caroline had 4 pinks in her flower-pot, which she ne- 
glected very much. For this reason, one day one of the 
flowers had withered, the second day another, and the fol- 
lowing day one more. How many flowers did Caroline 
keep? 

How many dollars are 2+2 dollars? 

Three apples and one apple? 

4 quarts=1 gallon. 

Annie bought a gallon of milk, how many quarts did 
she have ? 

She paid 1 dime for the quart, how many dimes did she 
pay for the gallon? 


‘ — — 
. quart, me. 
‘ - quart, : | dime. 
- quart, | dime. 


What part of 1 gallon is 1 quart? 
If 1 quart costs 2 dimes, can you geta gallon for 4 
dimes ? 





“6. (Writing of Figures.) On neatness in writing the 
figures, the requisite time must be spent. Since an in- 


A cook used a gallon of milk in 4 days. Tow much did 
she use each day ? 


id 
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Teachers’ Reading. 





What do teachers reid? Tell me and I can predict their 
success or failure in their school work. With all our Nor- 
mal Schools, County Institutes, and other gatherines of 
those who profess to teach the young, how many have a 
good library and pursue # course of pure, good reading? 
Do 50 per cent of us read what we should? I doubf it; 
my observation does not confirm me that we do. We 
profess to teach reading! How can we teach this impor- 
tant branch unless we are great readers ourselves? We 
are glad to note that much is being done to awaken teach- 
ers to the importance of reading English liierature in our 
schools. Have we only begun to find out that this is ne- 
cessary to properly teach reading? It istootrue! We 
blush to say it. Much is said about the vile trash that is 
published to degrade the minds of the young. Who is 
to blame? The trash would not be published ifthere was 
not a great demand for it? Who creates this demand? 
Indirectly the teacher, for he totally fails in his teaching 
to cultivate the young to love good, pure literature; the 
child reads what be can comprehend, and these writers 
and publishers understand thoroughly, and adopt a style 
that will be fascinating to the young. Cannot the teacher 
place before the child literature that will be adapted to 
the development ofhis mind? Certainly he can, but to do 
this he must be a reader himself of the good, the pure, the 
beautiful in literature. He must have a storehouse of 
gems of thought that have emanated trom the good in the 
past at hand—ready for use when occasion demands—and 
now in the age of cheap science primers and literature 
primers there is uo shadow of an excuse, except to get out 
of the profession, if too indolent to work faithfully 1m 1t. 


Teachers! to be faithful workers in our calling, we must 
be earnest readers of 

1. The current news of the day. 

2. General literature. 

3. Professional! literature. 

4, Of general knowledge. 

We must read the news of the day, and we all should be 


readers of the daily papers, weekly papers, magazines, | not at first preach it to his own heart,—Owen. 


scientific papers, etc. In the work of teaching we will 
have opportunity to illustrate a dark point toa class by 
something we have gleaned from our papers, aad by doing 
80 we will increase our teaching power; and the pupils 
will by our example be led early to form the habit of read- 
ing the paper at home, which too frequently is left for pa 
and ma. 

The pupil is taught more by example than by precept. 


(2) a knowledge of general literature is essential to teach- | 


ing any grade and any thing. You can ‘rain a horse or 
a dog better if you have read Chaucer, Spencer, Bacon, 
Newton, Shakespeare; I suppose you will shrug your 
shoulders at this and laugh derisively, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. Bear in mind that it ia thought that edu- 
cates every where ocr any where. It won't do to say “I 
studied literature when I attended high school or college, 
I got all there is in it.” You must make this a mavter of 
daily study to really know any thing about the great and 
good men and women of the past and present who have 
sent forth their thought for us. 

To be familiar with Shakespeare or Milton, you must go 
daily to them for inspiration. What you got at your high 
school or college was only a taste, and if yon said what I 
quoted above, you did not get even that. 

(3) Professional Literature. I will have some thing to 
say of this in my next. For the president adieu. 

G. W. Syyper. 


ooo 





Scnoot Discrptoeve.—When the will of the pupil re- 
belliously clashes with the authority of the teacher, the 
teacher must be the master of the situation. Better a 
thousand-fold tor him to do it without physical force ; but 
doit he must, even though he vigorously handles the 
offender. When human nature changes; when there is 
no more need of law; when the policeman becomes a 
superfluity ; when parents cease to be troubled by the dis- 
obedience of their children, then he will hope to see the 
tens of thousands of our children trained in large schools 
without resort to the rod. So long as punishment remains 
a necessity in some form, however, let it be honestly ad- 
ministrated by the rod, and not with sarcasm, or ridicule, 
or other methods infinitely more debasing in their final 
results than a wholesome and judicious application of the 
rattan.— Bosten Daily Traveller. 


Location of School Houses. 





School houses should be commodious, well ventilated 
and comfortable, and just prior to their occupancy, an- 
nually, they should be inspected and subjected +o such re- 
pairs as the comfort and health of the pupils require. 

They should be permanently located as soon as practica- 
ble, so that the public may be reliably advised with- 
| out delay as to the places where, as also the time when, 
| schools for the education of their children will annually 
open. 

Every school house should be furnished with desks, one | 
blackboard, four feet by ten feet in dimensions, and, when 
convenient, a set of outline maps. 

The location of school houses should be determined upon | 
considerations of centrality of population, accessibility, 
and the amount of private contributions offered in aid of 
taeir erection, &c. 








School houses may be repaired, and, in exceptional cases, 
built out of school funds, but the primary object to which ' 
school funds should be devoted is the maintenance of 
schools. 

School houses and school property, including their en- 
closures, furniture and general equipment, are in the cus- | 
tody of the teacher during his term of service, and must. 
be delivered up at the close of the term in as good con- 
dition as when received—wear and unavvidable injury ex- 
cepted. 

When it is proposed to permanently locate a school, title 
to the property should be taken in the name of the district | 
in which located, and patrons and friends should be an-| 
pealed to for aid in the purchase of grounds and erection of | 


buildings. Without such material aid it is douttful whe- | 
ther the directors may lawfully divert the school funds to | 
such objects, or may, in any case, permanently locate a! 
school without a binding and justifying valuable considera- 


tion rece:ved.—Svupr. ©. H. Srem. 





Golden Thoughts. 


(One to be written on the blackboard each morning.) 
Ir you would be strong, conquer yourself. 











No man preaches his sermon well to others if he does 


A cloudless sky never produces a good harvest. 

Aw ability and an opportunity to do good ought to be 
considered as a call to do it.—Crci, 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A quar- 
rel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be pro- 
duced without a flint as well as steel_—Coxron. 

TuEsk two thing, contradictory as they may seem, must 
go together—manly dependence ard manly independence, 
many reliance and manly self-reliance.—Worpsworta. 





In the long run it is work alone that sets human lives 


in 
to music, and reduces to harmony the strife of existence. 


AS IN a man’s life, so in his studies. I think it is the 
most beautiful and humane thing in the world, so to 
mingle gravity with pleasure, that the one may not sink | 
into melancholy, nor the other rise up into wantonness,— | 
Pury. 


Speak kindly in the morning, it will lighten all the care 
of the day, turn sorrow into gladness, make household, 
professional and all other affairs move along more smooth- 
ly, giving peace to the one who thus speaks, and grateful 
joy to him who hears. Speak kindly at the evening hour, 
for it may be that before the dawn of another day, some 
tenderly loved one may finish his or hers span of life for 
this world, and then it will be too late to retract an un- 
kind word, or even to seek forgiveness for an imjury 
inflicted upon the heart of a loved friend departed.—Geo. 
P, Surra. 


“Tf happiness on wealth were built, 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt, 
‘As grows the miser’s hoarded store, 
His tears, his wants, increase the more.” 
“Nothing, useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest.” 
“Life is a volume, 
From youth to old age, 
Each year forms a chapter, 
« Each day 1s a page.” 





Tue wise and active conquer all difficulties, by daring to 
attempt them sloth and folly shrunk from toil and hazard, 








and make the unhossibilities they fear. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Matitpa Trvrston Gray.—Entered into rest at Port 
Richmond, S. I., on the 10th inst. After a brief illiness 
and in the 51st year of her age—the consistent Christian, 
the affectionate daughter, the true teacher, the faithful 





| friend. 


Mrs. Gray was born in New York, and at the early age 
of 14, while a pupil in the l’ormal School her studiousness, 
cheerfulness and aptness to teach attracted the attention 
of the school authorities and she was placed in charge of a 


| class, She was eminently successful from the start and 


rose rapidly in her profession until she attained the rank of 
principat. She held this position four years, and then 
married. All seemed prosperous, permanert and bright, 
when suddenly, death invaded her little home; two 
daughters were taken first, then the husband and then 
her son,a promising youth of 19. She returned to the 
school-room to und a solace for an aching heart, obtaining 
an appointment in P. D.G.8. 58. If she was a good 
teacher before she was a better one now. Maternity, as 
it always does, had softened and sanctified her vocation. 
She knew that some children were intensely nervous, 
others peevish and way-ward, but that all were fond of 
fan and frolic and there was scarcely a day or an hour 
that her fine sense of humor did not send » ripple of 
laughter over the room like a delicious breeze over a 
June meadow. “In all the years that she was with us 
there was not a word of discord nor the least friction 
between her and me or any of the teachers,” wsa the 
beautiful tribute of her sorrowing principal. What an ex- 
pressive testimony to her patience, tact, and unselfishness, 
Going in and out before them—leading her class—cheering 
comforting, improving—modesly, silently, winning all to 
Christ “by the continual hight of a pure and good ex- 


ample.” Such was ber record. About four weeks ago 


being ill and needing rest at the urgent entreaty of her 
Principal she obtained leave of absence, and went to the 
house of a friend on Staten Island to rec uperate, Instead 
of improvement her disease developed alarming symptoms, 
She had the best of medical advice but of no aval. She 
died as she had lived a Christian. It wasa peaceful, happy, 
triumphant death. As her beloved Pastor the Rev. Dr. 
Elder in a most touching and eloquent sermon portrayed 
her virtues and her sorrows there was scarcely a dry eye 
in the church but when he pointed to the blissful, ever- 
lasting rapturous re-union beyond the grave, not even her 
dearest friend could have wished her back. Thus she has 
departed.— 


Going through the eternal gates, 
While June's sweet roses blow; 

Death's lovely Angel led Ler there, 
And it was sweet to go. 

Harper's Weekly states that Dr. S. F. Smith the author 
of “My Country, 'tis of Thee,” has been engaged to 
deliver tke poem at the cuming anniversary of the 
alumni of Brown University. Dr. Smith was a member 
of that famous class of '29 of Hai vard, which Dr. Holmes, 
who was also a member, has sung so often. “In one of 


| these metrical tributes to his class the Autocrat speaks of 


his cluss-mate as follows.” 
“Here comes a young fellow of excellent pith : 
Fame tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free; 
Jnst read on his medal, ‘‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee.” 
ELSEWHERE. 

Iturxow.—A Normal Musical Institute will be held at 
Warsaw, commencing July 19 and lasting six weeks, Prof. 
S. W. Straub, author of “ Morning Light,” etc., will be its 
director. He will be assisted by other good teachers, All 
the important points in the performance of different styles 
of church music will be presentea and illustrated by S. B. 
Morse. In the theory and teacher's class, the fundamental 
doctrines of music will be developed. The subject of 
Vocal Oulture will be thorough treated. The sessions of 
the Institute will be daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, 
A full course of over 200 class lessons is given for $15. 


Epvcation anp Burcuery.—A paper has been pre- 
pared by Leon Donnat, of Brussels, a member of several 
learned academies, which shows the comparative cost of 
education in different countries. The annual cest of pri- 
mary education for each inhabitant of the United States, 
according to M. Donnat, is $2.18, and the annual expense 
for war purposes for each inhabitant is $1.50. Prussia 
education, 55 cents; war, $2.48. Saxony, 75 cents; waz, 
$2.48. Bavaria, 57 cents; war, $2.48. Wurtemburg, 40 
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cents; war, $2.48. Austria, 37 cents; war, $1.50. Bel- 
gium, 52 cents; war, $1.52. Belgium, 52 cents; war, 
$1.52. Denmarx, $1.05; war, $1.96. France, 31 
cents; war, $4.86. Italy, 15 cents; war, $1.70. Ne- 
therlands, 72 cents; war, $4.01. England and Wales, 
71 cents; war, $4.18. Russia, 3 cents’; war, $2.32. 
Sweden, 37 cents; war, $1.36. Switzerland, 95 cents; 
war, $1.08. This table shows that whvn $10.05 is spent 
for education, $42.09 is consumed for war purposes 
which fact indicates what kind of a world this is, and 
how nearly Christendom approavhes in its character to 
the requirements of Him of whom in the day of his power 
it is written, “‘ He maketh wars to cease unto the end of 
the earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in 
sunder; he burneth the chariot in the fire.” Psa. xlvi. 


Carvuca Co.—The Teachers’ Association met at Aurora, 
Friday evening, May 21st. The speaker, Prof. French of 
Wells’ College, gave a lecture on his travels in Switzer- 
land. On Saturday morning, Prof. Charles Ray delivered 
the “ Address of Welcome,” making every body feel * at 
home.” Mr, A. H. Searing read a paper on “Geography,” 
which was discussed by Mr. Geo, Peckham, Miss Mary 
Giftord, Prof. Steward, Mr. 8. W. Haines, Miss Howland, 
and Mr. Albert Bowen. 

Miss Jennie Martin read an essay ov chemistry; Mr. G. 
Peckham read a paper on arithmetic, drawing out in the 
discussion Mr. Searing, Mr. Sanders, Miss Howland, Mr S. 
W. Haines, Mr. Bowen, and Profs. Steward and Ray. A 
class exercise on the same subject was next given by Miss 
Hoagland, With the aid of her class her work in the 
school room was brought before the Association in an ad- 
mirable manner. 

In the afternoon, having done ample justice to the din- 
ner tables, the Association resumed its work. After Miss 
Lena Van Marter had given a piece of music, the query 
box was opened and the following questions given: 
Why are the tropics where the air? How best 
to [ventilate a school-room? What lines divide the 
oceans? How much time should be given a class in writ- 
ing at a time? Which is the better book to teach spelling 
from—The reader or the speller? Prof. Steward took the 
platform and read a lengthy paper on grammar, which 
brought forth remarks from Prof. Ray and Commissioner 
Sutphen. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed, and the Association 
adjourned. 


+> 





Education in England, 





The return of Gladstone to power in England will un- 
doubtedly greatly benefit the cause of popular education. 
Mr. Mundella delivered an address to his constituents re- 


cently, on the occasion of his re-election, in the course of 


which he gave the following information ; 
In 1870, the number of schools inspected by Her Majes- 
ty’s Inspectors were 8,281. In 1879 they were 17,166. 


The scholars for whom education was provided in 1879 
In 1879 there were places in our schools 


were 1,878,584. 
for 4,142,224. In 1870 the scholars on the school register, 
not in daily attendance, but on the registers, were 1,693, 


059. In 1879 there were 3,710,883. The scholars who 
were present on the day of inspection to be examined by 
Her Majesty's Inspectors in 1870 were 1,434,766. In 1879 
there were 2,122,672, and the army of teachers —certific- 
ated teachers, assistant teachers, and pupil teachers—had 
increased from 28,038 in 1870 to 72,050 in 1878. Now, 
that is the outcome of the first nine years by the compul- 
It is altogether imporsble to 
estimate the beneficent results of that great Act of Mr. 
Foster. No man or woman can compute, or can imagine 
what its influence will ultimately be upon the destinies of | may select. 


sory system of education. 


this great nation. 


The Christian teacher, the Sunday-school teacher, the 
minister, the clergyman, all have a new and superior ma- 
terial to deal with—sometliing more pliable, more malleable 
to their hands. And we hope that what we are doing, al- 
though it costs national money, money from the Exchequer 
and money from rates, will be the best investment ever 
made by a free Christian people, one that will yield the 
greatest interest in the world that is, and in the world that 
But the work is far from complete. We have 
the schools; we have the teachers; but we have not yet 
all the children. Ot the twenty-four millions of population 
in England and Wales, only seventeen miliions are under 
by-laws which enforce the obligation of a parent to send 
There are seven millions still ex- 
empt. It may be God's will that I shall complete the 


is to come. 


his children to school. 


work. In Scotlaud all goes well. That enlightened people 
will make any sacrifice in order that the children may be 
educated. There is no parish, there is no district, there is 
no island hamlet so remote that the children are not in at- 
tendance at school. Every Scotch parent is under obliga- 
tion to send his child to school; and as far as the Educa- 
tion Department can discover, there are actually more 
Scotch children in attendance than are accounted for by the 
statistics ot the population. 

In Ireland, I regret to say, there is no obligation to send 
children to school. It is now our duty to attempt gradu- 
ally to bring England and Ireland to as high a level as 
Scotland has already attained. Need I say to you that 
my warmest sympathies are with that large army of 
workers, that 70,000 odd teachers of whom 1 have spoken ? 
I have ever shown it in the past, and, as I have professed 
it—professed it in public, and worked for them in Parlia- 
ment—so I hope in practice, to the very,best of my 
ability, I shall do all I can to free them from any of 
those res‘rictions, and the useless routine, the system of 
red-tape which prevails, that the defects of our educational 
system may have entailed upon them. I wish to setevery 
man free, as much as possible, from the mere machinery 
and red-tapeism of the system, and to leave his energies at 
liberty to devote his whole time, or as much of it as pos- 
sible-- his time and his heart and soul to the cause of edu- 
cation and the instruction of the children. The cost per 
head .fevery child in the Board schools of England and 
and Wales is 18s. 93d. How much does it cost you per 
child in Sheffield? 8s. 8d. Birmingham is 17s. 10}4. 
per head, Bradford is 18s. 2}d., Liverpvol is 17s. 1}d., 
London is £1 11s. 0?d—and you pay 8s, 8d. per head out 
ofthe rates for every child educated in the Sheffield schools. 
What do you pay for salaries per head in Sheffield? What 
is the whole cost of the salaries, which includes your 
School Board,eteaching staff and all your expenditure for 
compulsory attendance officers? Now listen! In Eng- 
land aad Wales the average of the salaries per head is £1 
14s. 83d. In Bradford it is £1 11s. 7}d.; in London itis 
£2 1s, 03d.; in Sheffild itis £1 7s, 3d. But let me give 
you the best testofall. What is the grant earned per 
scholar in Sheffield and in other towns? because that is 


what standard the children are passing through—what is 
the state of attendance, what capacity they have, and what 
sort of teaching power ycu have. Let me give it to you. 
The average earnings per scholar in England and Wales are 
15s. 3$d.. In Birmingham every child earns 14s, 8}d.; in 
Bredford, 14s. 8d. ; in Hull, 16s, 3d.; in Leeds, 15s, 2}d.; 
in Liverpool, 16s. 3d.; in London, 15s, 11d.; in Man- 
chester, 16s. 2d.; and the highest of all in Sheffield, 
17s. 1d. 


——__ eo o> 


in Baltimore. 


days old. 
of a bamboo pole and slung over his shoulder. 


neighboring village and exposes them for sale. 


lums, of which there are many all through the country 


drowned. 
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books at cvllege. 
man, “I will make you a fine present.” 


him how he was pleased with his gift. 
ceived nothing,” said his nephew. 





to the pocket of the old gentleman. 





the test of the efficiency of the child. That is the test of 


diets mx Cama.—Moung Edwin, a Burmese, who has 
been educated in this country with the view of sending 
him as a Baptist missionary to Burmah, lectured last week —___+ ee + 
Speaking of the deplorable condition of 
women in the East, owing mainly to peculiar religious 
teachings, he said: ‘‘Girls in China are believed two have 
no souls, and to kill them is not murder, and, therefore, 
not to be punished. Where parents are too poor to sup- 
port the girl children, they are disposed of in the follow- 
ing way: At regular intervals an appointed officer goes 
through a village and collects from poor parents all the girl 
children they cannot care for, when they are about eight 
He has two large baskets attached to the end 
Six infants 
are placed in each basket, and he carries them to some 
Mothers 
who desire to raise wives for their sons, buy such as they 
The others are taken to the government asy- 


If there is room there they are taken in, if not they are 


A Youne Srupent.—OUn the eve of his departure to 
study law at Paris, received from his uncle one of his text- 
“If you are faithful,” said the old gentle- 
Visiting Paris 
some months later, he called upon his nephew, and asked 
“But I have re- 
“Let me look at your 
work,” was the response. The book was produced, and 
between the leaves of the first chapter a bank-note for 500 
frances was discovered, which had not been found by the 
faithful diseiple of Justinian. This was speedily restored 





LETTERS. 


To the Editor of the New York Scuoot Journav: 

Iam a young man of twenty-one, I graduated at the 
well known Hartford High School, having little or no 
faith in our Normal. I began in a small country school 
nuinbering twenty-six, and as people said “Mr. 8. 
taught a good sckool”’ I think I bad fair success. I next 
took what was known as the hardest school in this town, 
(the boys having dismissed four teachers (?) in disgust the 
term before) and also had good success there, but there 
being a vacancy in the graded school here I obtained that 
position at once, and through all of this I had no other 
help than my own ideas, but I was shown by one of our 
teachers the “Tracaers Institute,” and, as I was taking 
no education journal I subscribed, and it was the best thing 
I have done since I began teaching, for it has helped me 
wonderfully. I have adopted many of your ideas in my 
room, and all have succeeded admirably, and many times I 
think that I would not be without the “Instrrcre” if ite 
cost was five dollars, for it really is worth it. 

Let me give ycu one instance where your suggestions 
have been very successful, the subject, I think, was silk. I 
informed myself all about it—I never attempt to tell my 
pupils that which I do not thoroughly understand myself 
—and then gave up one half-hour to the subject on Friday 
afternoon. It was amazing how the flame of interest 
kindled in forty pairs of eyes and how strict attention was 
paid. After that questions were asked rot altogether, or 
two or three, at a time but simply by raising the hand, and 
it seems as if they never would cease with their questions, 
as they willingly remained fifteen minutes over time and 
then asked “when will you tell us something again?” 
Now we have these “talks” once a week and all are 
ready and eager to listen. I think the reason why your 
JourNaL is so successful is because what it says is given 
iu concise and practical language and to the point. Al- 
though some of your articles are rather severe on the 
teachers, (like “An Average Teacher.”’) I think that it does 
us good and helps us to see our future more plainly. 


B. FS. 
Jo the Editor of the New York Scoot Journar; 


1 enotose $2.00. I like to get news from other parts of 
the educativnal field, and I like the tone you take and 
sustain on the subject of education. Too many teachers 
think too little of their work and profession. No wonder 
such teachers don’t take the Journat, for there is nothing 
there to encourage such a feeling, but everything against 
it. Go on in your good work, continue as you havedone, 
to give good ideas, good advice, good tood to good teachers 
—they will appreciate it if the others do not. We may 
get rid of those who “ hate school” by and by. Now and 
then one gets married and leaves school (for you know 
most ot them are women) and I hope we are getting 
some real teachers into the ranks. 














Upon the desk of every principal in the city lies a huge 
volume marked “Unabridged Dictionary.” Upon the 
desks of each teacher is a smaller one marked “Academy 
Dictionary.” In the desks of mary pupils are still smaller 
ones marked “Common School Dictionary.” All this 
expense is incurred primarily to secure accurate pro- 
nunciation; definitions and etymologies being secondary 
considerations. Yet in ‘nany schools, many words are 
daily pronounced contrary to any speller, reader or dic- 
tionary in use. We do not now refer to what is called in 
the Ritual “slovenly pronunciation.” This is the result of 
laziness, and of it there is a great deal too much, nor to 
the mispronunciation of words that results from ignorance, 
of which there is a great deal. Put this word, “alter- 
nately,” upon the board, and, without indicating who 
is right and who wrong, let all the pupils pronounce 
it. The larger number will pronounce it incorrectly. 
The words to which we now refer are bath, lath, ask, 
after, etc.; long, dog, gone, etc. The principal or the 
teacher does not like the pronunciation given in the dic- 
tionary, and so inflicts upon the pupil a wrong pro- 
nunciation. The rule governing them seems to be this: 
“In the pronunciations of the dictionary J like, follow 
the dictionary ; in the pronunciations of the dictionary 
I don’t like follow Ego.” This is petty, childish, silly. 
“Bill Smith, if you don't play as I want you to, you 
shan’t slide on my cellar door.” Yet Bill Smith will 
probably have an abundant entrance into heaven if cellar 
door happiness was refused him; and the dictionary 
will exist long after Ego has ceased to strut before the 
gaping mouths of awe-struck infants.—Brooklyn Advance. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Letter from a Boarding-School Miss to a 
Friend. 


DER DOLLY: Just think now! It’s not so at all; 
After all we have heard of our loss by the Fall. 
The New-lights of Science now make it quite clear, 
That that’s not the caase of our sinning, my dear! 


Papa says, our preachers will now have to change 
The field of their vision ; and take a new range: 
For the world has, at length, grown too wise to believe 
The old woman's story of Adam and Eve! 
He says, Mr. Darwin conclusively shows 
That man was not made in his present tair shape ; 
He ~vas not created, as people suppose— 
But grew by aegrees from the monkey or ape !* 
But who made the monkey, he could not explain : 
And so answered sharply, “ Now, Kate, I must beg 
That you will not expose thus your folly again— 

Don’t you know he came forth from the primitive egg !” 
But what that egg came from? or how it was hatched ? 
Is more than this poor brain of mine can conceive ; 

Or that the first ovum, like quilt-work, was patched 
With all shapes of life, is too much to believe !t 
There's father! I’m sure now that people must own 
That he’s noble, and mauly—quite free from low sins— 
And his father, and his—why, as you go down, 
Pray where, tell me where, this new process begins ? 
It must begin somewhere! For don’t you suppose, 
If monkeys were given to turn into men; 
We shoyld, sometimes, fall in with the cases of those 
Who were true to this law of their kindred again ? 
It would be too funny—part monkey, part man; 
The one fading gradually off to the other ; 
Till what ae the meanest of monkeys began 
Grows into the laughing Miss Blank or her brother ! 
Perhaps, too, it isso! Papa says it’s clear— 
How else could it be that the very same men 
Should one day so noble and manly appear— 
And the next, jabber off into monkeys again ? 
But isn’t it awful? Just think of it, dear! 
For just as you're thinking you're something divine, 
And how lovely the lists of your kindred appear— 
To find an old ape at the head of the line ! 


But pa says, there’s one thing that can’t be explained ; 
One question, to solve which no labors avail ; 
~ ‘You can’t guess whatit is? After all they have gained, 
They can give no account of man’s ‘osing his tail !t 


It’s the fly in the amber that can’t be removed ; 
The dross in the silver that won't purge away; 

It’s the test of their folly that can’t be disproved ; 
Let them argue against it as much as they may! 


And then, too, I think that too much is required, 
When we’re not to believe that food strengthens the frame; 
But that hunger itself, at the first was acquired, 
To furnish the pleasure of filling the same !§ 
I prefer to believe, as I've always been taught, 
That language was God's gracious gift unto man ; 
And cannot but smile at the comical thought 
That an ape, accidentally, hit out the plan.| 


If these are the new lights of science, my dear, 
We'd better hold on to the old fashioned creed ; 
For the Bib!e, although not in all things quite clear, 
Still shows us that God and the Saviour we need ! 


And it’s something to know, though not wholly divine, 
There’s a spirit within us that came from above; 
And learns, 'mid the changes of earth to recline 
Like a babe on the bosom of Infinite Love. 


* * Man is descended from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail, 
and pointed ears, probably arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of 
the old worid,”— Darwin s Descent of Man, Appieton’s Ed., Vol, ii. 372, 
“In a series of forms gradua‘iug insensibly, from some apelike crea- 
ture to man as he now exists,” etc. Ibid, Vol. i. p. 226, “* The early 
apelike progen‘tors of man.” Ibid, Vol. i. 81, 83, etc. “‘ Man alone has 
become a biped.” Ibid. Vo!. i. 135. 

t It is evident that Miss Kate had not profited by her reading. For 
has not Hugh Miller put into the mouth of the Lamarckian philosopher 
this comprehensive declaration, “ Where the ditch now opens, the gen- 
erations of the man atop, lived, died and were developed There, flour- 
ished and decayed his great great great great grandfather, the eea pen ; 
his great great great grandfather the mussel; his great great grand- 
father the herring, his great grand(ather che {rog; his grandfather the 
porpoise, and his father the monkey.” Footprints of the Creator, p. 219, 
°? Noexplanstion, as far as Iam aware, has beer given of the loss of 
the tail by certain apes, and man!” Ibid, p. 144 

§“ In the same manner, as the sense of hunger and the pleasure of 
eating were, no doubt, first acquired in order to induce animals to eat,” 
Ibid, p. 77. 

i “* It does not sppear altogether incredible, that some unusually wise, 
Sere ieeiiicoe ite cae on ted Sema Sea oe 


prey, Se > i 2 Ge ye ry am . And this 
we been a step formation eee ™ Ibid, p. 








A Protest, 





“That which we complain of is that both the facts of 


, human nature and the principles of education are frequent- 
ly set at naught in schools. The object of education should 


be to train living in‘elligence into efficiency, to teach the 
children to think, and to use books and facts and principles 
as means of co=tinual education, not during achool years 
only, but throughout life. In practice it is too trequently 
assumed that children are only so much raw material to be 
wrought into shape, so many receptacles for information, 
and the work of the teacher is too olten nothing more 
than an attempt to fill them with the customary informa- 
tion. If this assumption were true, that which we have 
called the schoolmaster method would be good -enough 
for all purposes; as it is not true, as children are human 
beings, varying in moral and intellectual capacities and 
needs, and in disposition as well, that method is intoler- 





| ably bad and mischievous. 
} “There are two radical errors which underlie and pro- 


duce most of the difficulty. It is commonly assumed that 


’ the object of the attendance upon school is to acquire in- 


formation: that the valuable fruits of education are the 
things learned in school. This is the first error, and the 
second is like unto it; it is assumed practical that what is 


‘a profitable amount of acquirement for one child is equally 


profitable for anotaer. 

“Acting upon these two assumptions, the efforts of too 
many schools are directed chiefly—sometimes almost ex- 
clusively—to the work of compelling children to acquire 
information from text-books. As many things are taught 
as may be, and a vast mass of unnecessary details is fre- 
quently set down for the child to learn. A cast-iron 
‘course’ is marked out, and the children are set the same 
task, without regard to difference in their several capa- 
cities and in their several needs. Commonly the ‘course’ 
embraces too many subjects and too many details of in- 
formation with respect to each. The teaching becomes 
hurried and mechanical and nearly profitless, The children 
are treated alter the manner of meal-bags, which must be 
filled, the bag being regarded as a thing of no importance, 
except as a receptacle for the meal. The resulting process 
is what is commonly called cramming. Professor Huxley 
has aptly called it a lesson-bibbing, and he has pointed 
out some of the disastrous results which follow a process 
that exhansts the intellectual and physical powers in 
childhood to no good purpose.”—Hvening Post. 


ee 





Pusurc Scnoot Examinations—The season for school 
exam‘nations with view to promotions has arrived, and 
more children are anxious about the results than parents 
of bad boys and careless girls suppose. It i+ quite likely, 
however, that some studious children and hopriul parents 
may be disappointed: forthe amount of knowledge gained 
is not of so much consequence to many of the examining 
teachers as is the manner in which it has been acquired. 
Low standing in a single branch, too, may compel some 
children to remain in low classes and use books with which 
they were familiar years ago. Hundreds of competent 
adult mathematicians, if at school to-day and compelled to 
recite in the usual manner their lessons in mental arith- 
metic, would do them so badly that they would be confined 
to classes of twelve-year-old children. Such rules of gra- 
dation are unjust to pupils and uncomplimentary to the 
sense of those who make them ; but it seems to be accept- 
ed asa truth by most teachers in the public schools that 
proficiency in form is of more consequence than real intel- 
ligence. The only relief for pupils and parents who suffer 
by such nonsense is to find schools where the teachers 
know in what education really consists —N. Y. Herald. 











Power or a Growise Tree.—Walton Hall, England, 
had at one time at its own corn mill; and when that in- 


' convenient necessity no longer existed, the millstone was 


laid in an orchard, and forgotten. The diameter of this 
c‘reular stone was five feet and a half, while its depth 
averaged seven inches, throughout. Its central hole had 
a diameter of eleven inches. By mere accident some bird 
or squirrel had dropped the fruit of the filbert-tree through 
this hole upon the earth, and in 1812 the seedling was seen 
rising up through the’ unwonted channel. As its trunk 
gradually grew through this aperture and increased, its 
power to rise the ponderous mass of sione was speculated 
upon by many. Would the filbert-tree die in the attempt ? 
Would it burst the millstone? or would it lift it? In the 
end the little filbert-tree lified the millstone, and by 1868 
wore it like a crinoline about its trunk. 


Why Is It, 








“Tt is a fact,’ said the Superintendent (not our Superin- 
tendent, he both knows and does better), “that very few 
of the women who teach long in our city schools retain the 
graces or the instincts of what we call, distinciively, a 
lady. They grow hard, mechanical, selfish. Their pupils 
are no longer indivicuals ‘o be studied and stin.ulated and 
loved, but pegs to be put through certain movements in 
order to jump them out of the grade at the end of the 
year. Their effort is not to become better teachers, but 
to satisfy the Superintendent. They think no longer of 
their work, but of their position, how to hold it, fortify it, 
better it. They will take every advantage they can of the 
principal and of the Superintendent. And they must be 
treat-d arbitrarily and abruptly. Often they must be 
snubbed,” * * * “It is not a question of what I think 
of women,” continued the Superintendently sadly, “but 
a question of fact, as to the intiuence upon women of our 
present school system. It is usually our best, brightest, 
kindest girls who get positions as teachers, and for two 
or three years they may grow better, brighter, and 
kinder. But I sa; to you solemnly, after a long ex- 
perience as principal and Superintendent, that I would, 
“under no circumstances, marry a woman who has taught 
ten years in a city school! (The wretch! as if he could 
marry her under any circumstances!) Her life is sapped. 
She has exhausted her nervous energy. Her income of 
daily strength has failed her, and she has drawn heavily 
on her capital. She has lost her elasticity, her life is, like 
Mr. Mantalini’s, ‘one dem'd prepetual grind.’ * * * 
No teacher can grow without a constant study of her pro- 
fession, and acquaintance with new metiods, new books, 
the best educational journals. Her course of instruction 
is laid down for her, and she would not dare to venture 
| upon innovations if she devised them. She attends no as- 
sociations, reads no books nor journals, and studies only 
the most comfortable attitude te lounge through the day's 
work in her treadmill.’ 

Dear reader, don't we know two or more teachers to 
whom we should like to hear this Guperintontont address 
these remarks ? 


* * * “Tg there no reme‘y ? 


Yes. The employment 
ot only thoze teachers who have special qualifications, and 
the employment of enough of those at salaries high 
enough to make their work human and their lives com- 


fortable and respected."-—School Bulletin, 
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How Jerry was Conquered. 

“ Keep your old red head off my desk, will you ?” said 
the boy behind Hannah, as she yawned and stretched her- 
celf back ; and with the words, Tom gave it a rude push. 

“Her head ain't any redder or older than yours, Tom 
Atwood,” cried Jerry, Hannah's brother, jumping up and 
shaking his clenched fist in the offender's face. 

“ Boys, boys!” called little Miss Turner from the desk, 
“ what is the trouble ?” 

“ He called my sister's head red,” cried Jerry, indig- 
nantly, “ and I'll punch his eyes out—who did that ?” said 
he fiercely, turning around as a huge spit-ball few from 
the opposite corner of the room, striking him between the 
eyes ; and he ran down the aisle and across the room, 
to wreak vengeance on the guilty one. 

“ Jerry, you may take your seat,” said Miss Turner; 
but Jerry took no notice of the request. 

“Do you hear me ?” repeated the teacher ; 
not obey I shall be obliged to punish you.” 

“ I'd hke ter see yer do it,” retorted Jerry. 
lick you and the hull school thrown in.” 

Miss Turner looked at Jerry a m»ment ; then the color 
came rushing into her face and the tears into her eyes, 
and her lip began to quiver. Rising hastily she wen‘ into 
the dressing-room at her right, closing the door after her. 

The teacher's departure was a eignal for still greater 
uproar among the scholars, and the noise prevented them 
from hearing her sobs, which were plainly audible to me 
in my seat near the dressing-room door. Poor young 
thing ! a feeling of sorrow swept over my childish heart 
when I realized that the teacher was really crying, and I 
had kelped to torment her in the two weeks she had been 
with us. She seemed old to me then, but I remember now 
that she was only a girl of eighteen, just out of school her- 
self. After a while she came back to her desk. Her eyes 
were full of tears, and there was a hectic spot on either 
cheek. It was four o'clock, and she rang the bell for dis- 
missal. 
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As I look back I wonder how it was possible*for us to 
be so cruel as we were in those days. Evil epirits must 
indeed have possessed us, for from the first day of Miss 
Turner's appearance we had done everything in our power 
totorment her. Oh, it was cruel, wicked; but the heed- 
less boys and girls thought it only fun. 


We never saw Miss Turner at her desk again. For 
weary days and nights she tossed and raved with brain- 
fever. How guilty I felt when I heard that the doctor 
said her sickness was caused by the trouble her school had 
given her. And when a few days later father said that 
she had been carried to an insane asylum, I stole out of 
the room with a feeling of horror at my heart, as if I had 
been stamped with the brand of Oain. Had she died, or 
remained insare, I could never have been happy again. 
But after afew months, tomy great joy, she returned 
home in good health. P 

Meanwhile, affairs at school had come to a crisis. The 
day after Miss Tarner’s departure we saw a new teacher in 
the chair. She, too, was young, and apparently inexperi- 
enced, but there was an air about her which warned the 
more observing ones that she had a sterner will than poor, 
shrinking little Miss Turner. 

“ She’s got no business here,” said the vatiant Jerry ; 
* T’d like to see her make me mind !”and he strutted about 
with his red hair glowing in the sun like the comb ofa 
vain-glorious rooster. 

The very first morning the school made an attempt at 
being very noisy and disorderly, but Miss Burt’s indig- 
nant rap on the desk as the tumult arose, and her stern 
“ Silence !” quieted the less determined spirits. Not so, 
Jerry ; he talked, and threw spit balls, and left his seat; 
but at those moments Miss Burt seemed to be deeply ab- 
sorbed in her w: iting. When his turn to read came, he 
stood with mouth tightly closed, and stared insolently at 
Miss But. She waited for a moment, looking at him with 
a strange expression ; and all the scholars held their breath, 
for they thoughta conflict was at hand, but Miss Burt orly 
said “ Next,” in a quiet, steady tone, and Jerry looked 
crestfallen. 

That afternoon Jerry continued iz the error of his ways. 
He grew bolder as he saw that he was not called to ac- 
count, and whispered to his friends that he told them the 
teacher wouldn’t dare to touch him. And he looked aronnd 
upon his less daring schoolmates with an air of lofty con- 
tempt. At last his class again stood up to read, and his turn 
came. 

“You may read, Jerry,’ said Miss Burt. 
answered never a word. 

“You may read, I say,’ repeated the teacher. 

“And I say I won't,” retorted Jerry. 

“ Jerry,” said Miss Burt, in a quiet, determined tone, “I 
will give you three minutes in which to decide whether you 
will read or be punished.” And she glanced toward the 
clock. 

For two minutes there was a most profound silence, save 
the warning tick, tick, tick of theclock. ‘“ You have just 
one minute, Jerry,” said Miss Burt. Not a sound fiom 
Jerry. “ Very well,” said the teacher, at length; “the 
three minutes areup. The rest of the class may take their 
seats, and Jerry may come here.” 

The class stole silently to their desks, casting timid 
glances at the teacher's stern face. When Miss Burt saw 
that this command was likewise disobeyed, she coolly 
arose, took down the rattan from its nail, and approached 
the refractory pupil. Jerry had been watching the pro- 
ceedings with flashing eyes, and as the teacher drew near, 
he sprang upon her like ayoung tiger and attempted to 
wrest the rattan from her. Evidently the young rebel 
thought it would be an easy victory, forthe teacher was 
slender, and he was large for a boy of twelve. But quick 
as a flash the teacher caught and held him by the wrists, 
as ifhe had been a child of five. Jerry struggled and 
kicked, and at last succeeded in wrenching away one hand, 
with which, io his fury he tried to strike the teacher in 
the face, The next moment Jerry was stretched on the 
floor, with his wrists again tightly held, and with tle teach- 
er’s knee on his breast, At this crisis his sister Hannah 
sprang from her seat, and rushed through the long entry 
shrieking out, “I’m going to tell my mother thit you're 
killing Jerry.” And down the street she rushed, bare- 
headed, her red hair streaming in the breeze. After her 
departure the windows were closed and fastened and the 
door locked, at the tezcher’s request; she still keeping her 
position over the stubborn boy. 

“T wi'l let you up when you say you are sorry for what 
you have done,” said Miss Burt. 


But Jerry 


“ ]'ll die first,” cried the angry boy, strugeling to free 
himself, but he was held in an iron grip. 

Jerry had been quiet tor some time ; the scholars hardly 
dared to breathe, wondering how this strange battle would 
end. The awful silence was at last broken by the sound 
of Hannah’s flying footsteps returning along the entry, 
and her vigorous pounding at the door. At the same mo- 
ment a man’s voice was heard outside the window. 

“ Jirry, coom out here!” it called. 

“T can’t; she won't let me,” returned our fallen hero, 

Then a woman’s voice was heard: “ Jirry, coom out 
here! Oan’t ye masther the tacher?” 

“ T caa't, I tell yer ; she’s got her knee on me breast.” 

Then there was a murmur of voices outside, andjheavy 
steps along the entry, followed by a vigorous shaking of 
the door, and an attempt to batter it down. Fortunately, 
it was unusually strong, and resisted the attack. Then the 
windows were tried, with no better success. A+ last the 
discomiitted trio gave up the attempt, and departed. When 
Jerry saw that there was no hope from his family, and 
that the teacher gave no signs of relenting, but, if pos- 
sible, looked sterner than ever, his spirits began to fall and 
his courage to ooze out. This state of mind was made 
evident by a sudden and unexpected burst of tears un his 


part. ‘ 
“Are you sorry, now ?” inquired the teacher, without 


stirring. 

“ Ye-ye-yes’m,” sobbed Jerry. 

“ Very well, then; you may take your seat,” said she, 
arising. 

Jerry picked himself up, and with his face hidden on one 
arm, groped his way to his desk. Then he laid his head 
down, and, forgetful of his companions, betore whom he 
wished to appear so brave, he sobbed as if his heart would 
break. At this moment the clock struck four. 

“ The school may be dismissed,” said the teacher quietly. 
All arose but Jerry. Opening the door, Miss Burt stood 
beside it till the last scholar had tiptoed past her. Then 
the key was again turned in the lack, and she was left 
alone with Jerry. What she said to him we never knew. 
But after that day Jerry was one of the best boys in school 
and a devoted admirer of Miss Burt.— Golden Rule, 


* 


Who Was Memnon ? 








Memnon was one of the heroes ot the Trojan war. He 
was slain by Achilles. A colossal statue was erected in 
the neighborhood oi Thebes. This famous statue, the vo- 
cal Memnon, as it is called, is the northernmost of two co- 
lossal sitting figures in the approach to a temple now in 
ruins, in the quarter of Western Thebes called Memnonia 
by the Greeks. The height of each of these statues is 47 
feet, and they stand on pedestals 12 feet high. On the 
lower part ot the vocal Memuon are seventy-two inscrip- 
tious from private and official circl2s testifying that they 
have heard its voice at sunrise. The sound is said to have 
resembled the twanging of a harp-string or the striking of 
brass, and it occurred at sunrise or soon after. In the top 
of the statue isa stone which, on being struck, emits a 
metallic s:und that still might be made use of to deceivea 
visitor; and from its position, and the fact that there is 
a squared place cut in the block behind, as if to admit a 
person, who might thus be concealed from the most care- 
ful observer in the plain below, it is supposed to have been 
so used. 

That it was a deception there can be little doubt; the 
fact of the Emperor Hadrian hearing it thrice, looks very 
suspicious; a natural phenomenon would not have been 
so complimentary to the Emperor, when it sounded only 
once to ordinary mortals, Others, however, claim that it 
was impossible so clumsy an imposture should have passed 
without detection for centuries, while the statue was con- 
stantly exposed to the inspection of intelligent Romans, 
who, as foreigners and corquerors in Egypt, would not 
hesitate to detect and expose the tricks of the native priest- 
hood. 

It is said that similar sounds have been produced from 
stones from the influence of the sun’s rays; and several 
of the scientific men attached to Bonaparte’s army in 
Egypt have stated frequently that they heard such a sound, 
always shortly after sunrise, apparently issuing from one 
of the roof-stones of the Temple of Karnok. Mr. Lowe 
states that in a neighboring temple he heard repeatedly a 
sound like that of a harp-string from some stones above 
him. This occurred at noon, and he supposes that at this 
time the stones become exposed to the sun, and the sud- 
; den expansion from its warmth produced the sound. 








Improve the Vocation. 





The first duty of the teacher when vacation arrives, 
is to rest; it is the second, and even the third duty. 
But the question will arise, cannot une rest and also fit 
himself for a fresh contact with his scholars. A classic 
tale represents the hero gaining strength whenever he 
touched the earth; the teacher will renew his strength as 
a teacher in the same way. Instead of lounging on the 
piezza by a sea-shore, let him dig in the sand and study 
the habits of the hermit crabs—the clams, the oyster. 
Not from books should he study, but from stones, trees, 
flowers, 

“Books in the running brooks.” 

We have a solidly founded conviction that the genuine 
teacher is as hard a student as any of his own pupils, 
And we further believe that he will teach interestingly. 
We shall counsel all to see as much as possible. Why 
is it that some will come back with moch to tell their 
pupils and others with nothing? One will say “I went 
to the sea-shore and staid two weeks and then came 
back; it was very hot.” While another will have a 
thousand incidents to relate. There is an interesting 
story in some reading books called “Eyes and no 
Eyes.” It will be well to read that tale before you begin 
the vacation. As to books, we would counsel leaving 
them at home; go to rest, but your resting may be made 
very profitable if you choose. 





TeacuinG Boys to Writz.—We believe that the whole 
of this method is a mistake, that there is no s‘ngle system 
of mecanique for writing, and that a child beloaging to the 
educated classes would be taught much better and more 
easily if, after beirg onve enabled to make and recognize 
written letters, it were left alone, and praised or chidden, 
not for its method, but for the result. Let the boy hold 
his pen as he likes, and make his strokes as _ he likes, and 
write at the pace he likes—hurry, of course, being dis- 
couraged—but insist strenuously and persistently that his 
copy shall be legible, shall be clean, and shall approach the 
good copy set before him, namely, a well written letter, 
not a rubbishy text on a single line, written as nobody but 
a writing master ever did or will write till the world’s end. 
He will make a muddle at first, but he will soon make a 
passable imitation of his copy, and ultimately develop a 
characteristic and strong hand, which may be bad or good, 
but will not be either meaningless, undecided or illegible, 
This hand will alter, of course, very greatly as he grows 
older. It may after at eleven, because it is at that age that 
the range of the eyes is fixed and short sight betrays it- 
self; and it will alter at seventeen, because then the system 
of taking notes at lecture, which ruins most hands, will 
have cramped anu temporarily spoiled the writing ; but 
the chaaacter will form itself again, and will never be de- 
ficient in clearness or decision. The idea that it is to be 
clear will have stamped itself, and confidence will not have 
been destroyed by worryiag little rules about attitude, and 
angle, and slope, which the very irritation of the pupils 
ought to convince the teachers are, from some personal 
peculiarity, inapplicable. The lad will write, as he does 
anything else that he cares to do, as well as he can, and 
with a certain efficiency and speed. Almost every letter 
he gets will give him some assistance, and the master’s re- 
motstrance on his illegibility will pe attended to, like any 
other caution given in the curriculum. As it is, he simply 
thinks that he does not write well, instead of thinking 
that not to write well is to fall short in a very useiul ac- 
complishment, and to be pro tanto a failure.— Spectator. 





Nove. Reapine.—It is ascertained that in New York 
city, during the last year, the whole number of volumes 
issued to readers from the Mercantile Library, was 177, 
986. Of these, 108,864 volumes were novels! Now, 
when it is remembéred that probably far the largest pro- 
portion of these readers are comparatively young persons, 
may it not be feared that by this kind of reading, corres- 
pondingly light and fictitious, or unreal and false ideas of 
life and of human responsibility, of virtue and of truth, of 
religion and all noble principles, are early given? and that 
the legitimate fruits are seen in the easy morality, the 
fraudulent business courses, and the flagrant crimes that 
are alarmingly multiplying every year? All this, too, is 
more and more seen in what have been deemed the cul- 
tured classes. May not the starting steps for these fear- 
ful things be often found in the reading which the young 
man or woman has? If so, what a call there is to be- 
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FOR THE HOME. 





Robinson Crusoe’s Island. 





I suppose that for most boys who have read the “ Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” the very name of the island 
of Juan Fernandez hasa peculiar charm. The Juan Fernan- 
dez, which awakens our interest is not the old Spanish navi- 
gator, but an island in the Scuth Pacific Ocean, 10,000 miles 
from Great Britain, and about 400 miles to the west of Val- 
paraiso, the chief seaport of Chili, on the west coast of South 
America. The island is about eighteen miles long by six 
broad, is somewhat mountainous, and its shores abrupt. One 
mountain, which, owing to its shape, is calied El Yunque, 
or the anvil, mses to a height of more than 3,000 feet. The 
island is of voleanic origin, and heace many of the mountains 
and hills are precipitous and fantastic; its valleys, however. 
are some of them very fertile, well-wooded, and abound in 
springs, and its shores are indented with bays, of which three 
or four form excellent harbors for ships. 

Here, nearly two centuries ago, a solitary Scotch seaman, 


named Alexander Selkirk, or Selcraig, was left, and spent 


more than four years of his life. The tale of his sojourn, when 
he related it after his return home, is said to have suggested 
to Daniel Defoe the idea which he has worked out in the 
“ Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” 

Some persons, however, think that some West India island 
would better accord with Defoe’s narrative, as there are no 
“savages” on Juan Fernandez, and perhaps never were; no 
wolves nor bears, and no tiopical vegetation. This, how- 
ever, is of littleimportance; the interest of readers required 
these things, and the artist put them in, on the same principle, 
as I have been told, that English travelers, before the inven 
tion of photography, used to put palm-trees into all views of 
the Holy Land, though there were not half a dozen places 
where these things were to be found. Besides, Defoe was 
writing fiction, not fact, and only professed to keep within the 
bounds of probability. 

The sojourn of poor Selkirk on the island was much less ex- 
citing than Defoe represents it; for i,.stead of his man Friday 
to help him to shoot the bears, wolves, and savages there 
were, as We have said, no bears or wolves to shoot, and no one 
to keep him company, save only the wild goats, rats and sea 
birds, which inhabited the place. His firelock and his Bible 
were his only comforts. The island, which then belonged to 
Spain, and now to Chili, is said to be useful as a place of call 
for vessels proceeding from the Atlantic by way of Cape Horn 


Juan Fernandez.” The little satisfaction his kingdom gave 
him was perhaps equal to that experienced by many a despot, 
if only half the tales we have heard and read be true. 
“I am monarch of al) I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude | where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face 7 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place.” : 

Then, after making him lament the absence of “ humanity, 
friendship, and love,” he depicts him as turning, like the 
mutineers of the Bounty on the island of Pitcairn, to religion, 
and saying, with no less truth than beauty, 

* Religion! what treasure untold 
Besides in that heavenly world ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that the world can afford, 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks uever heard, 
Ne’er mghed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared.” 

So faras the “sound of the church-going bell” is concern- 
ed the verse is as true now as it was two centuries ago, for 
jone solitary farmer, with perhaps at times a dozen men and 
i boys, who goover from Valparaiso to assist him in looking 

after his sheep and goats, and cultivating a little land, are all 
; the population of the island; and they probably feel about as 
lonely when there as Robinson Crusoe and his black man 
Friday in Defoe's entertaining book. Few are the ships that 
call, and rare the visitors, there being but very little trade, and 
the farmer must forgoe may comforts for the little money that 
he makes from his cheap possession. The naturalist may visit 
the place with interest, but the entire ideas connected with 
such a place as a human residence are pensive and lonely, and 
fitly summed up by Cowper in his last verse, which depicts the 
evening scene: 
* But the sea-fow! is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And ! to my cabin repair. 
There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives every affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot.” 

Selkirk died at the age of forty-seven years, but Defoe 
makes his hero, Robinson Crusoe, like Eneas of old, who was 
much tossed by land and sea, to undergo numberiess hardships, 








to Peru or California, or from Valparaiso‘to Sidney or Mel- 
bourne. Buta cenwury andahalf ago th re was no trade) 
to San Francisco, for it was not then built; California gola had 
not then been discovered, Peruvian guano was unknown to 
commerce, and British emigrants had not begun to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new in Australia and New Zealand, and no 
Christian missionary had begun to civilize the savage canni- 
bals, then inhabiting the varions groups of South Sea Islands. 
Long, therefore, had Selkirk to wait for the call of an English 
ship, though of Spanish he saw several pass, and two anchored 
near the shore. 

Attempts have been made at different times to colonize this 
island, but they have either failed or been given up. Several 
times it has, like the Chilian and Peruvian costs, suffered 
severely from earthquakes; and a tidal wave followed one of 
these about the middle of last century and destroyed thirty- 
five lives. Another earthquake occurred in 1835, and several 
others since. 

Some years ago after American adventurers hired the 
place, and tried to colonize the island with some Tahitians, but 
failed, and gave up the project. The cheapness and abundence 
of land in Chili, and the few ships that call, probably render 
the cultivation of the island a profitless speculation. 

On an elevated spot, known as Selkirk’s Lookout, there is a 
cast-iron tablet (made by Messrs. Child & Son, of Valparaiso,) 
about a yard square, fastened to the rock, on which in raised 
letters is the following inscription : 

In memory of 
ATEXANDER SELKIRK, 
Mariner, 
A native of Largo, in the County 
of Fife, Scotland, 
Who lived on this island 
In complete solitude 

” For four years and four months. 

He was landed from the Cinque Ports Galley of 96 tons, 16 
guns, A.D. 1704, and was taken off in the Duke 
privateer, February 12th, 1709. 

He died a Lieutunant of H.MS. Weymouth, a.p. 1723, aged 
47 years. 

This tablet is erected near Selkirk’s look-out, by Commodore 
Powell and the officers of H.M.S. Topaze, a.p. 1868. 


Most readers of English poetry, and even of our best school- 
books, are familiar with the interesting but pensive verses of 


| one years of age. 


both by sea and land? even long after he is married, and sixty- 
And when at length he returns to Londen 
after ten years and nine months absence, we all sympathize 
with the old man of seventy-two as he says: 





“ And here, resolving to harass myself no more, I am pre- 
paring for a longer voyage than all these, having lived a life of | 
infinite variety, and learnt sufficiently the value of retirement 
and the blessing of ending our days in peace.” 


——-+ @+- 


French Tapestry. 








The Gobelin tapestry naturally attracts a great deal of 
attention; for ever since the decline and fall of the great 
Flemish manufactories those of France have occupied the 
first position. Tapestry was introduced into France in conse- 
quence of the introduction of Italian architecture. The one 
was a necessary adjunct to the other. 

About 1543 Francis I. established a royal manufacture of 
tapestry at Fontainebleau, and a second was shortly after- 
ward created in Paris at the Hospital of the Trinity. In 1549 
Henry IV. introduced Italian workmen, and placed them in 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, whence they removed to the Louvre 
nine years later. In 1601 Flemish workmen were engaged, 
and were obliged to keep eighty looms guing; and subse- 
quently the manufactory was removed to the Gobelins, while 
an extra atelier, with Italian workmen, was opened in the 
gardens of the Tuileries for the fabrication of high-wrap 
tapestry for the King. In 1662 the great Minister Colbert 
centralised the tapestry works and purchased the Hotel of 
the Gobelins. The painter Lebrun was placed at the head of 
the establishment, which, under him, and in the space of 
twenty-seven years, manufactured 4,110 square aunes of high 
wrap and 4,300 square aunes of low wrap. It is calculated 
that this tapestry, in money value of to-day, cost the State 
$2,000,000. About 250 workmen were employed, and were 
paid by the piece. A square aune of high wrap would bring 
' 450 livres, or $540, and the low wrap not quite so much, and 
this represented the labor of a year. 

To-day the Gobelins manufactory receive in and pay out a 
little over $64,000 a year. The administration costs $5,000 ; 
the workmen's salaries, $19,000; the dyers, $32,000; the 
school of design, $2,000; raw materials and models, $6,400. 
The manufactory now only employs fifty-three workmen, 
twenty-two of whom are engaged in making “ La Savonerrie” 





carpets. The tapestry workers are very indifferently paid. 
‘Thus, ten workmen only receive $400 per annum; and this 





the poet Cowper, as he says, “supposed to be written by | after twenty years’ service. Others receive only half tha 
Alexander Selkirk during his solitary abode in the island of , 


sum, after a long apprenticeship. But it appears there is no 
difficulty about recruiting for the Gobelins, on account of the 
prestige which is attached to the place, because the tapissiers 
are lodged, because each man has a little garden in the grounds 
surrounding the hotel, and because when old age comes on a 
pension of from $200 to $250 a year is granted. 

The Gobelins, too, is a kind of family concern. The 
tapissiers are tapissiers from father to son. M. Duruy, who 
was Minister of Public Instruction under the empire—and a 
good and liberal-minded minister, too—belonged to the family 
in question. His father was one of the head workmen at the 
Gobelins; he himself was an apprentice, and two of his 
cousins and several other relatives are to-day in the estab- 
lishment. One of them, M. Camille Duruy, wove “ Le Glacier,” 
copied from a picture by Mazerolle, which is in the Exhibition. 
The cust of production of the large compositions of Lebrun 
called “Terre” and “Eau” which are twenty-five square 
metres, amounts to $23,000. As a specimen of “ la Savon- 
nerie” work two carpets are exhibited, the price of which 
is enough to astonish one even after tapestry. One carpet 
destined to cover the apartment at Fontainebleau, which was 
inhabited by Pius VII. during his captivity, cost $60,000. 

—_ = oe + 
Tunnels. 

In Feb. the task of piercing the Alps by the St. Gotbard tun- 
nel was completed ; that is, the borings from the opposite sides 
were connected, though considerable work remains to be done 
before the rails can be laid. It is expected, however, that 
trains will be running through the mountain before the end of 
present year. Wher the Mont Cenis tunnel was finished on 
Christmas Day, 1870, after thirteen and a half years of labor, 
the whole world rang with eulogiums of the exploit; but now 
the completion of a grander achievement of the kind excites 
comparatively little attention. The Mont Cenis tunnel was a 
trifle less than eight miles long, and was bored in about thir- 
teen andahalf years, ata cost of $15,000,000. The St. 
Gothard is about nire and a quarter miles long, and has been * 
accomplished in seven anda half years for $9,700,000; that 
is, the work, though more than one-seventh greater, has been 
done in little more than half the time and less than two-thirds 
the expense of the earlier enterprise. The Hoosic tunnel, of 
about the same lengt.: required eleven years of labor and cost 
$13,000,000. The St. Gothard tunnel is a new and easy road 
between Italy and the Mediterranean, on the one hand, and 
Germany, Switzerland, and all Central, Northern, and Western 
Europe, onthe other. According to the original agreement, 
Italy was to contribute $9,000,000 to the expense of the line, 


and Germany and Switzerland $4,000,000 each. 
77> -¢ 





LitTLE four-year-old Gussie has a papa with a fine beard 
and moustache. The other day he had his moustache taken 
off, and when he came home in the evening she met him as 
usual; but, as soon as she saw his altered looks, she ran cry- 
ing to her mother, and with real grief, exclaimed: “Oh! dear, 
what shall Ido? I don't know my papa.” 

Horsrorp's Acip Puospuate makes a delicious drink 
with water and sugar only, and is superior to lime juice 
or Jemons for making “ lemonade” or alcoholic drinks. 

— ‘_—_— ee + 

Don't Weitz THerEe.—“ Don't write there,” said a father 
to his son, who was writing with a diamond on the window. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you can't rub it out.” 

Did it ever occur to you, that you are daily writing what 
you can’t rub out? You made a rude speech to your mother 
the other day. It wrote itself upon her loving heart and gave 
her much pain. Itis there now, and hurts her when she 
thinks of it. You whispered a wicked thought one day, 
in the ear of your playmate. It wrote itself on his mind and 
led him to do awicxed act. Itis there now. You can't rub it 
out. All your thoughts, all your words, all your acts, are 
written in the book of memory. Be careful. The record is 
lasting. You can’t rub it out. 





——t 2-2 oe —_—_—— 


A Few Word 


We sendjout every week some extra copies of the 
Jovgnat, to those who are not subscribers. We beg to say a 
few words to them. (1) Your capital is not so much knowl- 
edge as ideas. You need the best thoughts o! those who 
are in the same line of work as yourself; you ought to 
have them. Your pupils would feel the effect of them. 


(2) A man micnr get along ten years ago without an 
educational journal; but he could not be much of a teach- 
er. (3) Summon up courage to try the Journat. You will 
not regret it. 





Tue New Yorx Sonoot Jovenar is a regular and 
welcome visitor. Its educational basis is good, its gen- 
eral make-up fine. It merits the attention of school men. 
—Central Star. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

TrReATIseE ON Enauisn Pounorvation. By 
John Wilson. Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 
Publishers. New York and Chicago. 

This is the best work on the Art of Punc- 
tuation that has been brought to our notic». 
The work was first published in England, 
where it received the highest enconiums 
of the press, the warm approval of teachers, 
and the generous patrouage of the public. 

Subsequently it was published in America 
with modifications and extensive additions. 
These consist not in a change of fundamen- 
tal principles, but in the mode in which 
those principles are stated, in the divisions 
ot its subjects, in the augumentations of its 
exercises, and 1m the insertion of much 
entirely new matter. The value and im- 
portance of a work of this kind, as well as 
its necessity, are apparent in the frequent 
misapprehension of an author’s meaning 
caused by a want of due regard to punctua- 
tion. 

The work is attractive to the eye. Its 
rules and definitions are accurate and per- 
spicuous, It centains much information on 
the minutiae of literature with which every 
person ought to be acquainted, but ot which 
many eminent authors seem to be lament- 
ably ignorant. 

In the introduction, the author discusses 
the importance of punctuation, and gives 
definition of terms. These are followed 
by clear and thorougl instruction on the 
grammatical points, and the  sentential 
marks used in composition 

The leading principles and rules are 
printed in large type that they may be 
readily seen, followed, in each case, by 
illustrations, under the head of examples, 





oral exercises, remarks, and a series of 


exercises to be ~written and punctuated. 
Te appendix contains an article on the 
uses of capitals, on proof-reading, and an 
exhaustive list of abbreviations. 

In style and arrangement the work is 
adapted to schools; but itis no less useful 
to all classes of persons. It ought to be in 
the hands of every teacher, every student, 
every editor, every compositor, every proof- 
reader, every author, and of every one who 
writes a social or business letter. 


Harxness’'s Cricero’s Orations. New 


York : D. Appleton & Co. 


Though neither a prophet nor the son of 


a prophet, we can form pretty correct judg- 
ment of tbe future, by a close study of the 
past and a careful observation of the pres- 
ent. The scholarly character of Prof Hark- 
ness’s Latin works, and their constantly in- 
creasing popularity lead to the impression 
that Harkness is destined to stand first of 
American linguists, and his Latin works are 
destined to be preeminently the text-books 
of American schools. 

His Cicero contains ten select oratious, 
giving the student specimens of the foren- 
sic, senatorial and judicial eloquence of the 
golden age of Rome. The volume com- 
prises a special dictionary, explanatory 
notes, analyses of arguments, references very 
full and complete to Harkness'’s Grammar, 
and life of Cicero. The notes are full 
and suggestive, and will interest the student 
in the stu:ly of the language, and lead him 
to athorough and intelligent understanding 
of the eloquent thoughts of the Roman 
orator. 


Goopwin's Greex Grammar, New Epr- 
tion. Boston, New York and Chicago: 
Ginn & Heath. 


The New Edition is, in many respects, an 
improvement. It is more complete and 
symmetrical than the furmer edition, and 
shows, in every part, the insight and judg- 


ment of a practical teacher. It is simple 
but not superficial ; concise but not obscure; 
it is based on sound philological principles, 
but does not lead the student so far into the 
deep waters of philology as to discourage 
his attempt “ at soundings ;” it 1s philosoph- 
ical in arrangement, and complete in details. 
Its typographical execution is unsurpassed. 
NEW MUSIC. 

The last number of Hitchcock's Ten Cent 
Musical Monthly coutains fifteen pages of 
music, sheet music style: “ Dear Hearth 
and Home,” song, by J. R. Thomas, “Drum- 
Quickstep,” duet, by C. Beverly, ‘ Mon- 
astery Bells,” by L. Wely ; “ Kiss Waltz,” 
by Arditi; “ What are the Wild Waves 
saying ?” vocal duet by 8S. Glover; and 
“Kiss me when we meet,” song by H. Mil- 
lard. 


In the June number of the Musical Vis- 
itor we find one of the last songs which 
Stephen O. Foster wrote, “ ’Tis my father’s 
song ;” also two Instrumental pieces, ‘Love 
and faith,” and “ Wide-awake march.” 

The Musical World, for June, is filled with 
gossip upon music in the different cities, 
There is a ballad and a song with chorus, by 
Geo. W. Perslev, a waltz by ©. Ludovic, 
and an “Admiral’s polka” for violin and 
piano, : 

The Musical Herald for this month, be- 
sides the usual number of articles upon mus- 
ical matters, contains an anthem arranged 
from Neukomm, “ Father in heaven,” and 
an “ Impromptu,” by G. Merkel. Thelage 
type in which these are printed is pleasant 
to the eye. 

Goullard’s Monthly Journal of Music for 
June has quite a list of new music. “Razors 
in the air,” negro song; “Shadows of the 
past,” ballad by C. H. R. Marriott; “Never 
again,” for mezzo-soprano, by W. Borders; 
“ Playful rondo,” by C. W. Greene, for be- 
ginners upon the piano; “ The hour of rest,” 
by one of the most pleasing of English song 
composers. 








John Ohurch & Co., of Cincinnati, are up 
| to the times with a “ Gen. Jamies A. Gar- 
| field's march,” by Adolph Pferdner, price 
forty cents. A pretty effect is made by the 
use of half-tones throughout the piece. 


Oliver Ditson & Co's (Boston) latest pub- 
lications are as follows : “In dell and dingle” 
song, words by Edw. Oxenford, music by 
Jos, L. Rozckel, price thirty five cents ; this 
is a song which will sound well from a 
chorus of girls; the words are free from 
sentiment. “ Queen of my heart,” French 
polka by Ph. Fahrbach, price thirty cents ; 
a bright, half-easy piece of dance music. 
“* When sorrow dies,” by Ciro Pinsuti, price 
thirty-five cents ; the words of this song, 
which does not run high, are by Edward 
Oxenford, and have the motto “All’s well 
that ends well.” “ Bright as a button,” pol- 
ka by Chas. V. Clay, thirty-five cents; with 
quick rons. Mr. Clay gives his polka the 
brightness of some buttons. ‘“ Flower- 
bells” by Henry Scott, forty cents ; this is 
written in one and two flats, and abounds 
with grace-notes; it ranks abont No. 3 
in the grade of difficnlty. Songs for chil- 
dren : “ Sunday morning,” by Franz Abt, 
thirty{cents ; the melody and words ot this 
ave pleasing, but the air runs one note too 
high for a child's voice ; this can be trans- 
posed with a little trouble, however, which 
“ Sunday morning” deserves. 


We have no doubt there will be a great 
demand for the June Folio when it is known 
that among its contects are two selections 


sy, the “ Hungarian march” and the exquis- 
lite “ Dance of the sylphs,” both easily ar- 
ranged by Henry Strauss. 














MAGAZINES. 

The story by “Ouida” in the July Lippin- 
cott's will attract much attention ; this writer 
is always powerful, in stories, especially so. 
The Spelling Reform question is brought up 
again, this time against the proposed changes 
in spelling. There are several descriptive 
articles, two illustrated. Helen Campbell's 
“Studies in the Slums” are proving strong 
in character. 


Number nine of Good Company is unlike 
its predecessors ; it is a summer number for 
reading on warm days, and has a large num- 
ber of short stories by popular writers. The 
Editor’s Table contains papers on feeing ser- 
vants, the Bad Use of Good Examples, the 
Minister’s Outing, ete. 


In the July Atlantic we find the following 
table of contents; “The Saffron Fly,” poew, 
by Rose Terry Cooke; “Incidents of the 
Capture of Richmond ;” by George F. Shep 
ley ; “Brown's Retreat,” by Anna Eichberg ; 
“ Passing,” poem, by Alice W. Brotherion ; 
“Wintering on tna,” by S. P. Langley; 
“ Unfulfillment,” poem, by Frances L. Bush- 
nell “A French Comic Dramatist,” by J. 





J.ROTH- 
SCHILD. 


New York : 56 and 58 West 14th St. 
Importer of Choice French 


MILLINERY 
GOODS. 


We have opened 22 cases of novelties in 
the above goods embracing the latest cor- 
rect styles as now worn in Paris. Among 
them 5 cases of 


Paris Trimmed Bonnets & Read Hats 


of superior beauty of design and materials, 

Wee npovaalie “neue that we have 
made an enormous reduction in the prices 
of all our rich goods imported previous to 
the above shipment. 





at 
10, $15 and $18 respectively. 
aT aos ceqpnity. tines hats at $2.50 
to $5.00 ; reduced from $5, $7 and $10. 





5. Matthews ; } Confederation in Canada,” 
by F. G. Mather; “Records of W. M. 
Hunt,” No. 1V; “ King Lear,” second ur- 
ticle, by R.G. White. Also three articles of 
criticisms upon new books, 


Teachers will find in the July Popular 
Science the following articles deserving their 
attention: “The Interior of the Earth,” 
translation from the French; “Atmospheric 
Dust ;”" “ Notes on a few of our Birds,” by 
Harry Merrill; “Tue Fossil Man,” by H. 
W. Haynes. 


The June Scholar's Companion has a 
varied list of reading matter; biography is 
represented by “The Young Mozart,” by 
“The Author of Robinson Crusoe,” and a 
brief sketch of Audobon. There are short 
but interesting articles on tunnels, London 
tower, aligators at home, names of coun- 
tries, taxes, Chinese school room, Crusoe’s 
island, O. O. D., the nightingale, oxygen, 
the Light of Asia, composition day, French 
tapestry, etc. There are two recitations, 


and a pretty poem, by Marie S. Ladd,!P 


“Hope.” The three departments are full of 
life; a glanc2 at these will show the great 
interest which they have inspired in schol- 
ars, 

PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue of Strasburger, Pfeiffer & Co., 
New York.—The Microcosm. Published by 
the secret fraternities of the college of the 
city New York.—Ginn & Heath’s Oata- 
logue of Text Books: Boston.—The King’s 
Servants, by Hesba Stretton. Price ten 
cents. No. 19 of the Sunday Library. New 
York: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 29 Rose street. 
Requa’s Practical Treatise on Penmanship. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel 
finger.— Union Web Hammock, Gloucester, 
Mass. Circular. 
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Tuomas Hucues, the known the world 
over as the author of “Tom Brown at 
Rugby and Oxford,” will visit the United 
States during the summer. 


—s « eo 





Scraping Carrots for Butter, 

Farmers wives have for years been in the 
habit ot scraping carrots to color their butter. 
This hard and disagreeable work is no longer 
necessary, for a more perfect color in every 
way, and one absolutely cheaper, is now pre- 
pared by the well known chemists, Wells, 
Richardson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., and 


from Berlioz s “Damnation de Faust,” name- | called Perfected Butter Color. It adds to 


the keeping qualities of Butter, and gives ® 
perfect June tint. It has been adopted by 
the leading dairymen every where. 





Our assortment of untrimmed hats in 
| Chip, Milan, horn, Florence, Tuscan 
_ fancy braids in all fashionable colors, plain 
or in combinations, is 


UNEQUALLED 


in the city, and our prices beyond the reach 
of competition. 

Elegant French chip hats at 59c. ; reduc- 
ed from $2.20 and $3.50. 

English Dunstables at 75c., worth fully 
$1.50. And the higher priced in like pro- 


portion. f . 
Rough and fancy braid hats for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, at from 35c. upward 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 


ELEGANT MONTURES at 500. and UPWARD. 


Best assortment of Ribbons, Silks, Satin 
de Lyon, Satins and Fancy Fabrics, in 


every fashionable shade. y 
e pay special attention to Misses’ and 
Boys’ Hats. 


r assortment in this department is 

complete, prices being fully 25 per cent 
lower than are paid for similiar 
elsewhere. 
P. S8.—Ladies in dealing with us are 
laced in direct communication with the 
markets of Paris and London, as we sell 
the same class of goods as are sold in those 
cities, and as we are, with our branches in 
Philadelphia, Boston and Brooklyn, ac- 
knowl to be the most extensive estab- 
lishment in the United States, devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of fine millinery. We 
can and do sell at lower prices are 
paid for inferior goods elsewhere. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 
S6 WEST 1iath STREET. 











Tue first thread that was ever spun from 
cotton was spun by Mrs, Slater in Provi- 
dence. An immense business has grown 
up from the seed of her invention, The 
matter of making straw hats was started by 
a little girl in Dedham, Mass., and a widely 
extended business has grown from that. 
Auother little girl in Weathersfield made an 
imitation of a Leghorn hat, which was sent 
to an exhibition in London, and out of that 
has great industry grown. 





Haunted Me. 

A Workingman says: “Debt. poverty and 
suffering haunted me for years, caused 
by a sick family and large bills for doctor- 
ing, which did no good. I was completely 
discouraged, until one year ago, by the 
advice of my pastor, I procured Hop Bit- 
ters and commenced their use, and in one 
month we were all well, and none of us 
have been sick a day since; and I want to 
say to all poor men, you can keep your 
families well a year with Hop Bitters for 
less than one doctor's vis‘t will cost.”— 





Christian Advocate. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xbaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 





VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 
and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Atmospheric Dust. 

Every one is aware that the atmosphere 
hclds quantities of dust in suspension. The 
dust betrays its presence by settling upon 
our clothes, furniture, and other objects, but, 
on account of the minuteness of its parti-zles, 
it cannot be seen as it floats in the air, ex- 
cept under the illumination of strong light, 
as in the case ofa sunbeam shining into a 
dark room. Besides the grains of dust 
which may be seen in this manner, there 
are others that can be perceived only | re 
through the microscope, and others smaller 
still, little nothings like uebulosities in the 
sky, which seem to become more numerous 
as they are sought for with more powerful 
instruments. These bits of dust, lifted up 
and carried hither and thither by the at- 
mospheric currents, must not be overlooked, 
for they play a part of considerable impor- 
tance in terrestial economy, and give rise 
to real geological formations. Clouds of 
impalpable dust, falling from the air in 
showers of considerable abundance, are not 
uncommon in some countries, and have been 
noticed in all periods of history. Showers 
of blood have also been mentioned quite of-. 
ten from the times of Homer down; they 
are showers of rain-water made muddy 
with the atmospheric dust, and bearing a 
yellow or reddish deposit. Showers of dust, 
both dry and wet, are quite frequent in the 
Oape de Verd Islands, and are called red 
fogs by the sailors. They are also common 
in Sicily and Italy, and occur so often in 
some parts of China as hardly to attract re- 
mark. The Chinese account for them by 
saying that the dust is lifted up by whirl- 
winds in the Desert of Gobi, is carried by 
the rial currents into the higher regions ot 
the atmosphere, falls at a distance, and is 
then swept up by rain-waters and carried by 
the rivers to be deposited at the bottom of 
the Yellow Sea. A shower of very fine 
dust which fell in southern France in Octo- 
ber, 1846, was found, by the analyses of M. 
Dumas and the microscopic tests applied by 
M. Ehrenberg, to be composed of the fine 
sands of Guiana and to contain the charac- 
teristic diatoms and micro:ccpic shells of 
South America—Povular Science Monthly. 


Prejudice Kills. 

“Eleven years our daughter suffered on 
a bed of misery under the care of several 
of the best (and some of the worst) pby- 
sicians, who gave her disease various names 
but no relief, and now she is restored to us 
in good health by as simple a remedy as 
Hop Bitters, that we had poohed at for 
two years, before using it. We earnestly 
hope and pray that no one else will let 
their sick suffer as we did, on account of 
prejudice against so good a medicine as Hop 
Bitters.—The Parents.— Telegram. 





Kidney-Wort is nature's remedy for Kid- 
ney and Liver diseases, Piles and Constipa- 


tion. 


Bargains in in Books. 


on ‘ nson'’s Cy clo jas,— also New 
Appl A Ray tern x published 1 far 


Bri -_~ t reduced rates. 4.4 


yy desirous of bu . ing Cooke to edventage wilt 
their ed. 


oe it greatly in mperes 80 to address undersign 


New York and 1d London Book Co., 
1191 Broadway. New York. 

















Participate in the Benefits of Health, which 
thousands enjoy the remedial aid of 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
A médicine to which the invalid never leoks in vain for 
relief. from indigestion constipation, nervousness, | 
biliousness and kidney troubles. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


“That Acts at the Same Time on ' 


THE LIVER, 
THE BOWE 


and the KIDNEYS. 
cleans- 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. . 

Elliousncss, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 

te ee ae Ee eae 
expelled nat 


the beatthy aqtton and and all Degiec: 


destroying evils will 

y 

them u will live but to — -4 
nuns have been cu 


add t ay - tg Take it 
re to 
Sad health wi Hlonee more es your heart. 
Why suffer longer 
ofan aching back, 
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| because of dis- 


fal statement of the instruction given by 


Books for Teachers 


1. De Graff's School-Room Guide. 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpvcror of Insritvres. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
| than any other man. This book is a cere- 


him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 


Ovr Proposition. 


This valuable book will cost you $.150 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journa, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 1 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. | 

Prof. Calkins is the Supsrintendent of the | 
Primary Schools in New York city, and} 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Oi 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send ittoa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage. 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press.) 

This volume is by the Editor of the 

“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work | 

great practical value. Sent post paid for 











A combination of Ho Buchu, 
nd Dandelion, with allthe best an 
\Blooibe ofall other Bitters de 
B jer, Liver 
Healt ring Agent o + ~ 
No disease orill health can possib' 
here Hop Bitters are used, 80 
their operations. 
They give new life and vigor te the ont and intrm 
To all whose employments cause i 
h s,or who 


she grea 


ene ental 
and perfec 


No pmatter what yene feelings my eptene are 
tthe disease or ailment is, use D Bitters 
Don't, wait until you are sick, but if you Pealy fee 
miserable, use the Bitters at once. It ma 
+ your life. It has saved hundreds. 
will be paid for a case they will re cure c 
elp. not suffer nor let your friends suffer, bu 
use and urge them to use Hop Bitters. | 
Remember, Hop Bittersis no vile. drugged, 4 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

Beheols, vue Sates. Pores, a FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 











en nostrum, but the Purestand Best Medicine ¢ reve 
nd H 


Hor Pap for Stomach, Liv 4 Kidneys 
superior toal) others. sk Druggists. 








THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS ts worm with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 





strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRiIcEs, and sent by 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 


|for sending us a new subscriber to the 
|*Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute. | 





tive circular co N. ¥. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 688 Broad- 
y. N.Y 





$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 








E. L. Ketzroce & Co. | 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO.,| 
17 Murray St., New York. 
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SCHOOL | 


BOOKS 


Bought,- Sold,- iedatineh. | 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and | 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to 3% | 
per cent. from net list. | 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 


which they have no further use, will send « list, an ofter | 
wit] be made for them. 
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or gueey 


MWS 
ciLAGE,&. 
Best Known. LE act 





HE TEACHERS » TOMEINS’ COVE, BOCK 

jand ry Z Fe dchetitenty situated on the west 

te ‘ned pertectiy healing, locetion. Moserase 
i t 

Cores and home-like ~ B.A. Intended soleiy 
or_the benefit of tired teachers. Address early. 


Miss E.(CLemznt, Germantown, Pa, 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


4 DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY. MASS. Hon. CHARLES 


RANCIS AMS. rman of Managers. Thirteen 
u ile out of fourteen al Fr pea he —_s at Harvard 
bo lege this year. tien,$100 a yea ard, 


A new circular a Apply tor Information to 
WM. EVER , Ph.D. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
Natienal Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Uct, 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
tock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise 
Pollock hae been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate o/ the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
sted Mdwme Line Morgenstern’s ‘Paradise of Child- 
nood,”’ a Manual for Family and Kindergarten m 18%, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and hase been ever 
since successfully engaged iv teaching in ac ordances 
with Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass. and 
Washington. For terms and particulars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. W 
D.C 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORE aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Forage Lan 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers be ny ad- 
eee oe teen, Seem Cho Sant Segaaing Se the fin- 

A SPECIAL i COURSE for + 9 

Classes of Three Pu $10 
{ e pila, $10 per quarter 





EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Terms: 
oy Aa vate Lessons, 30 « 

The CONSERVATORY Tap enoceme Gecntve year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the 
commmencing from date uf entrance. 

SUBSCRI ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
ot No. 6 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. * 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 

HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train. 
ing Schoo! Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

fuil courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
onty Norma! Schoo! In the State, having a distinct Pro- 
feasiona! Course of Study . combined with 
the most thoroagh academ c instruction. Tuition and 


| Prin we t the lowest rates. Address Joun OopEn, 
Prin.. Worthington. Frenkiin | Co., 0. 





DACKAR ARD ‘8 BUSINESS COLL EGE, ~ Methodist 
Building, %6 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
fes<ional schoo! for business training, and is under the 
g reonal supervision of the founcer and proprietor, Mr. 
8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Rook- 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
was founded tn 1858, and has made steady progress 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the aed, of 
this class of schools. The location is enourpessed ; : 
= and elegant; the course of stady most 
and effic ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
en reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 
Tuition per term of 12 wee 0. Call or send tor 
circular containing full particulars. 5. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal) . 


ALIN K'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1313 Broadway, L~ St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
Young Me Ladies, d Boys taught Bookxeeping, 
rudimental and higher Mathematics. Correspondence 
all English Branches; Writing lessons . monathiy 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms, 


rooms 
thoro 
cently 











CASH | PATD 


Old Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. or. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANC 9th AVE, 
RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down jand sensitive 
teeth speciality. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











PUBLISHER §&. 


——_—oorn ON PIN ern 


PorTrer, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payeca, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
manship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Indu al Drawing Series. 
USTRIAL Drawine Booxs. 

Primary Drawine CaRps. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO Books. 

GuIpE To CaRDs, 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelli i] 

Jementa » ree Price 5 cts pany 38, 10 cts. 


‘ation, Letter ar Rere and Business Forms. Reta’ tail 


ice, 10 cents. 
Greene s “Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Language 
ive Catalo es with Rates of Introduction 
teratone on application. Corresp 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pus.ismens, Purma.. Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


hg nes of Histery,—Onutlines of History; with 
riginal Tables, Chronological, Genealogical 4 ahd Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 
Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
§ The companion-book 1. Opttince of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75 
Hysterical Atlas, 
ontalning a chronological, series of 100 Colored Ma 
5 {illustrating successive periods, from the dawn otf 
‘oD o the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cioth, 
Hijsterical Chart, or, histo 
wing ata giance the Rise, 
| otalltne important Nations. 
until the present day. This 
Gates forms. 
« For terms and other information, addreas the pub- 
ers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


~628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 








Tareht by the Eye. 
elcpment and all 
from the earliest times 
: Chart is pcbiished in four 








COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


’ 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
QUARTO peostee aay - Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
IVER aE Raa Ck CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li-' 
ACADEMIC Bi Bi TONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
‘alf roan. . 
as ENS. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
a 
SCHOOL ELE: TARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Halfroan. 
peg ® pet CTIONARY. Mlustrated. 16mo. Halt 
FOCEES DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2%mo. Cloth, & 
pay : roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
aiftas special alds to students, in age toa very 
and d make Wor- 
pF a jn the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the m bea peng ne a as by far the cheapest 





Dictionaries of our 


J B. LIPPINCOTT 4 


~ Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 
SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 


BY A, E. FOOTE, M. D., 


Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the AMerican Association for the Advancement 
of Sei ; Life Member of the Academy of 
Natural Scienees, of Philadelphia, and 
ot ‘ne American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City. 

No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
where all correspondence should be addressed. 
—o—_ 

New York Branch, for Local Business only, 
4 Murray Street. (1 Square from P. 0..) 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS 


Spectmens sent to 7 — of the world by mail. 
Specimen Copy of the illustrated monthly as 
Lawure pag . Subscription 75 cts. 
a year, for cub. rates and premiums see each monthly 


ssue. 
I received the Richest award given to any one at the 
| Ex of 1876, and the only award and 


CO., Publishers. 
et-st.. Philadelphia. 











PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
SREENE’S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OVER 100 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
Eheotype 


Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 


Oil Chromos, Sonn ae . ant 
aes Dp F leg’ ry: ie 


| 
15 Bromfield St 


142 Grand St. 
NEW YORK. 


25 Washington St 








| 








Extra ind ands les and an list free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address, 
.H. BUFF\URD'S SONS Manufacturing Publishers, 
41 Frankiin Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1830. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Bell Day ard Sunday fchool Reward Cards, at the 
largest discounts hitherto offered. 


TEACHERS VACATIONS. 
EVERYONE HIS ~>5~OWN Hi 
AY THE EASY METHOO OF DRAWING . 

Ladies and Gent emen can pass their vacations at the 
sea-side and teach Peari's ArT-CRai0, the easy method 
of Drawing and Sketching. So simple a child can learn, 
A pleasant and remunerative business dur- 
ing the summer. Teachers wanted for every sum- 
mer resort. Call or address 


EUCENE PEARL’S STUDIOS, 
39 Union Square, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices.—1199 Brooewas. New York; 47 North | 
Eighth Street, Philadeiphia : 279'Fulton Street (cor. Lin 
ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street. Baltimore | 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies. and Gentlemen's 


Garments, puaryid, etc., etc. 1 kitds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed Goods aver end retrrned by ex- 
press. 


MENRELY & COMPANY, | 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. CuuroH Bei. and CHIMES 
Acavemy, Facrory BEtus, etc. Improved Patent 
MovuntTixe. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 


1 4 WEEK. $124 day or ag f made, Costly 
$ ugusta, Maine 























Outfit free. Address Trux & 


; 


: *Gatalog printed labels attache: 


Blackboard Eraser, 


Cc 
medal given to — ytd for “Collections oi Miner- 


a 
M Mineralogical Catalogue of 100 p: ye cent post- 
aid on receipt of 25 cents, Treavy pa — bound 
+» 7% cents, sheep $1.00, ca! ei: cloth t mnerieared 
| a0 sheep shateaben siz * caif interleaved $15) 
price list a'one, 16 pp 8 cents 
I have now over fifty tons, -F over $50,000 worth o 
Minerals, mostly crystallized, in stock. ~ is well 
recognized that my prices are lower and m cimens 
, better labelled ‘han those of any other pate r inthe 
| country. This aid. A due to the immense stoc i Icarry 
‘(the largest m minerals of ony in the country) and my 
to the specimens. 
species of Shells, made for me by 
yon, Jr., who has labelled ao my shelle 
Scents. p printed on one side uf paper with genus label 
ist 10 cents. Ihave purchased one or two of the most 
celebrated collections known, sae have now over 2 
—— an cimens of oe and 
Catalogue of | " 


Corals in Stoc irds, ig Fh 
conte. he ny of Boo! 8 cts. 


, &e, 
| SeSaerwe, &c.,48 pp., Scents. (Please specity. = 
what 1 s boo “ you wish). 
Send tor the Naturalst’s Leisure Hour. giving tall par- 
| sent ‘Sian copy free. You will coater a double 
favor by handing this to some physician, or other person 
interested in science. 


THE CLIMAX 


e of 2,500 





Still Ahead of All Competitors! 


THE DANSVILLE SANITARIUM, 


KNOWN AS 


OUR HOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 


Has b 
fise een estab- 


It 18 gl a “ “water 
cure,’ 
treme methods < of 


the hygienic a; 
cies of water, et, 
rest, exercise, sun 
light, out-door 
‘electricity, 


one is insured from social and othe 
weil and routine 


paraiber a deplete and overtax. 
ative sanitary measures with the 
comforts, 


m 
rest, forms an important factor in the cure of m: 

ations im imposed ordins: lite at fashionabie tering 
ord daily lis life is Seed ending to inn - te: Teereste. ap “ 
bini © wise employment of all well-test phe 
more strictly medical su Rendence of the physician, gorse to O its In inmates the kindly watch- 

care and —eging infiuences ola woe ord same this Hygienic Home —1 no 
acest an eastern hill-sido, ov veautiful to’ of Dansville. a fertile By 3 and 
distant bills: ve ond, ‘af rior any P * and waike a ‘unsurpassed. ansapes ul 
be yy scalecal eet taint d een age pateck. tab Lt farmiahed, untry in amone. The nd kind. ov 
‘The tam ous Mo tere O Blosirke Bath'se te Bath is in use as a Se : 


therapeutie agent in this Sanitarium. 
Terms, which Aineg a ior boarde at pabente. ate very reasona’ 
For detailed information enclose camp 2. by ner ~~ 


CUR HOME HYCIENIC INSTITUTE, Dansville Livingston Co.,. N. Y 
“ 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 





THE SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 

ACED. 

INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 

CROWTH AND PROTECTION OF 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

A_SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
FEVERS, AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
ACENT IN ALL DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 


—_——~+-oo———— 





AN 




















HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the et tah om, 
derived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT WHEAT CEREAL, a solid extract, the 
Invention of an eminent Chemist. it has not only been highly recommended but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and Physici ting a very high degree 
of medical science--as the Safest, Most Acceptabie and Reliable Food for the Crowth and 
Protection of INFANTS and CHILDREN, and for MOTHERS tacking Sufficient Nourish- 

ment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or vinous matter, which are llabie to 
stimulate the brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its elementary compo~ 
sition--That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. That which makes good Fiesh and 
Blood. That which is easy of Digestion--never constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which acts as a preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
Incidental to Childhood. Hae ey__ 

And, while it would be difficult to con- 
celve of anything In Food or Dessert more BD RUGGIST y 
Creamy and Delicious, or more Nourishing ARMACISTS 

Soap. mans 
—72 OF THE c= 
UNITED STATES. 


und Strengthening as an aliment in Fevers, 
JOHN CARLE & SONS.NEW YORK, 





‘epr 


Pulmonary Complaints, Dyspepsia and Cen=- 
eral Debility, Its Rare Medicinal Excellence in 
all Intestinal Diseases, especially in Dysentery, 
Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera infantum has 
been iIncontestably proven. 








Note the following brief but pointed 
dations from prominent educators, 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex Secretary of 
.—*The BEsT TAING I 





Board Ed 
have ever seen in that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoin 
University, Marion, Ala.—“ I am highly pleased witb | 
your Erasers.” 
a a | 


From _HON. ROBERT M. LUPEER, State 
Public ucation, Néw Orleans, *I have tes 
your Climax, and deem it et n 

From Prof A. N. RAUB, Principal State Pr As 
School. Lock Haven, Pa.—' We consider the Kubbers the 
BEST we have EVER USED."’ 

From __the F. A. Allen STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, ‘uananeid Pa.— We have caretully and 
iaithtully tested the Brasere made by you, and consider 
them the Best we have seen. We have now in use ten 
dozen ; 80 you see, we prove our FaITH by our WORKS,” 

[7 Sample postpaid tor 15 cents. 


Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer 
Corry, Penn. 


Summer Guide to Europe. 


By Lafayette C. Loomis, A. M. 
Comprising the principal PS Sed from Edinburgh to 
| Naples, also a vocabulary of French, German, and Ita- 
lian words and phrases. 

at “Fu lof just what the Summer Tourist needs to know. a 
e most pay be} ful thing Ihave ever seen." 
PP- »price $1.00, torwarded by post on receipt of 


A. BRENTANO, 29 Union Square, N. Y- 
Tia 


BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Gire the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP- 
EST, and the BEST light known ee. wen Churehes, 


Stores, w Windows, Partors, 
Gulleries, Theatres, Depots, etc “> Ly = elegant 
ia 





| potas 











For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, 274 Lads, {70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
ana Stub Pint, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Faleon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit ali hans. 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, fetc., furnished on applicat 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HEN.’ HOE, Sole Agent. 
BY ALL DEALER 


2» ESTERBROOK &C0 
FALCON PEN 





REXS RS FOR 


WEHNORKSERCE 25 WORST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


VICTOR 


Folding and Lock 


D=EsE= 


Wood doweled to tron. 
Automatic lid hinge. 
Gravitation lock. Agents 
wanted. ers mak: 


SAMPLES anp PRICES ow appccaT!0 





HAPPY SONGS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 

A40 book of , ht, 
hopeful, helpful, Mh Words code onl 
music. | Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
THOS. KANE & CO., School Furnishers, 





designs 
7 Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. — 
‘4 A liberaldiscount to churches and tne wade. 
L. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! Street, New " 





T. Kane & Co. Chicago 248 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Y 2877 











